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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


—_—_———_ 
GENUINE “ famine ” in Russia, a famine of the Chinese 
kind, in which the difficulty is not want of money, but want 
of anything eatable by man, would be the most awful calamity 
recorded in the modern history of Europe. The people are 
still thinly scattered, they are easily discouraged, they suc- 
cumb readily to disease, owing to their low diet, and in a time 
of extreme dearth they would die like flies. It was recently 
reported that such a famine was impending, but the Govern- 
ment denied it, and the rumours speedily died away. The 
Times’ correspondent in St. Petersburg, however, reports on 
July 8th that the evidence in support of the pessimist view 
is becoming irresistible. There are provinces with an average 
harvest, but there are others, and those some of the most 
fertile, where “the new harvest will not suffice even 
for seed.” The Minister of Finance has reduced the tariff 
for grain to be forwarded from the ports to the interior, 
and the Minister of Domains has ordered that the pea- 
sants shall have free pasture on the Crown lands, and 
shall eat there all the mushrooms and wild fruits that they 
can find. The local representative body of Nijni Novogorod 
has voted five millions of roubles for the purchase of seed, 
and applications from the provinces for State grants and remis- 
sions of taxation are constantly coming in. The almost total 
failure of the rye crop will greatly aggravate the distress, as the 
poorest classes live on rye, and the villagers of the grain dis- 
tricts have no cattle that they can afford to kill. Emigration 
from such districts offers little hope, as it is emigration from 
fat land to lean land; and now that the dearth has come, the 
distances are too vast. The Government will, of course, do 
what it can, but Russia in such emergencies is burdened by 
her own vastness and the corruption of her officials. 








The German Emperor so far has been fortunate in every- 
thing but the weather, which has been excessively uncertain. 
He attended the wedding of his cousin, a daughter of Princess 
Christian, with Prince Aribert of Anhalt, on Monday, and on 
Wednesday he came to London and attended a special per- 
formance at the Opera. The scene is reported to have been 
most splendid, the house being crammed with royalties, nobles, 
men in splendid uniforms, and ladies in full dress, blazing 
with diamonds. On Friday, at noon, his Majesty drove to 








the City, to be entertained at Guildhall, through vast crowds 
of spectators, and up to Friday evening nothing had occurred 
to mar the festivities. The reception of the Germans by the 
populace has been entirely cordial, though it is doubtful 
if, with the exception of his Majesty himself, they know whe 
the magnificoes are. The only speech the Emperor has 
made as yet was sensible and simple. The authorities at 
Windsor presented him on his arrival with rather fall- 
mouthed addresses, in which “ Imperial Majesty ” is repeated 
over and over again with a fatal redundancy of effect. 
The Emperor, in reply, only thanked them, and said he was 
very glad to visit his “ grandmamma,” who had always been 
very kind to him. 





Sir George Campbell on Thursday, while the House was in 
Supply, raised a serious debate on the foreign policy of the 
Government, Mr. Labouchere making a speech in which he 
endeavoured to prove that Lord Salisbury’s relations with 
Italy pledged this country, in the event of France trying to 
regain her provinces, to aid the Triple Alliance. The speech 
was in parts a powerful one, its pith being that an engage- 
ment to protect Italian ports in war was really an engage- 
ment to attack France, and therefore an engagement to adhere 
to the Triple Alliance. It was, however, spoilt by a furious 
and rather silly peroration, in which the speaker accused Lord 
Salisbury of boycotting France because she was Republican. 
Sir J. Fergusson made a lengthy reply, carefully arranged to 
mean little, but containing this definite assurance :—“‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government are no parties to the Triple Alliance; 
they are not even aware of the treaties so called which 
they are informed have been renewed between the Central 
Powers in Europe. They have entered into no agree- 
ment or understanding with any Power.” Mr. Bryce, in 
conclusion, made a moderate speech, pressing the sound 
doctrine that England should keep herself free from engage- 
ments, and noting with satisfaction Sir J. Fergusson’s declara- 
tion quoted above, which he hoped would be remembered when 
the time of trial came. We note as of importance that all 
speakers who are against the Triple Alliance studiously ignore 
the fact that the danger apprehended comes from Russia as 
well as France, and that this fact will, when the crisis comes, 
greatly affect English opinion. 


A French squadron has been ordered to visit Cronstadt, and 
the Russian naval authorities are preparing for a grand 
demonstration of friendliness, if not of agreement, in foreign 
policy. As this could not have been arranged without the 
Czar’s sanction, it is doubtless intended as a counter-blow to 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance, which is understood to have 
given the Russian Court much umbrage. The ceremonial of 
reception will doubtless be magnificent, and imprudent things 
will be said; but the matter is not, after all, of serious im- 
portance. Every one who understands foreign affairs at all, 
knows that France will not attack Germany without an under- 
standing with Russia; and that if she does attack her, the 
Russian Government, however indisposed to ally itself with a 
Republican State, will be forced by opinion to seize the oppor- 
tunity. Thetwo States are drawn together by interest, not 
sentiment, and unless one of the two can be previously 
“squared ”—that is, bought off by great concessions—the 
attack on Germany, whenever it is delivered, must of necessity 
be a joint one. There is an alliance, in fact, for certain 
eventualities, and no amount of talking on ships’ decks will 
either strengthen or weaken it. 


Mr. W. H. Gladstone, Mr. Gladstone’s eldest son, died on 
the morning of Saturday last, after an exploratory operation, 
of which the intention was to find out whether or not it would 
be possible to remove a tumour which was pressing on his 
brain. It was found impossible to remove it; indeed, no 
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attempt was made, and the patient recovered from the effect 
of the chloroform which had been administered, but sank 
under the exhaustion which followed. He was only fifty-one, 
and had been in Parliament for several years, representing 
successively Chester, Whitby, and East Worcestershire. He 
never spoke much in the House, but his sound judgment and 
high personal character commanded universal respect, and 
when his health and his duties as a landlord,—for the Hawarden 
estate was his,—induced him to retire, it was felt that the 
House had lost the aid of a calm and judicial Liberal. He 
was buried on Wednesday in Hawarden Churchyard, amidst 
unmistakable signs of the respect, reverence, and even love, 
with which not only his father but he himself was regarded by 
the whole country-side. 


The election in Carlow County, to fill up the seat of the 
O’Gorman Mahon, has given a crushing triumph to the Anti- 
Parnellites. Their candidate, Mr. Hammond, was elected on 
Tuesday by a majority of considerably over two to one. For 
Mr. Hammond, 3,755; for Mr. A. J. Kettle (Mr. Parnell’s 
candidate), 1,539,—majority, 2,216. That is, Mr. Hammond 
polled 677 more than the double of Mr. Kettle’s poll. At the 
last contest in 1885, the Conservative candidate polled only 
751 votes. So that even if all the Conservatives threw their 
weight into the Parnellite scale, there would nevertheless have 
-een nearly double as many Anti-Parnellite as Parnellite 
votes. As County Carlow was supposed to be Mr. Parnell’s 
chosen ground, this result opens to him hardly any prospect 
of a Parliamentary following. After the dissolution, the 
Anti-Parnellites will sweep the field. But whether, if the 
priests ever abandoned the cry for Home-rule, they could 
return their candidates over the heads of the Anti-Parnellites 
themselves, is quite another question. So far, they have not 
shown any disposition to so much as try the experiment. 





Yesterday week, the Education Bill passed through Com- 
mittee, and the Report stage was concluded on Tuesday. On 
Wednesday it was read a third time in the House of Commons 
without a division, and sent up to the Lords. Nothing could 
show more conspicuously the transformation which the Con- 
servative Party has undergone since the passing of the Reform 
Act of 1885 than the fate of this Bill. It was introduced very 
late in the Session, it was bitterly condemned by a select group 
of old-fashioned Conservatives, and it was obvious enough that 
the Gladstonians were chagrined at being anticipated by the 
Tories in proposing such a measure. Nevertheless, the oppo- 
sition to it has dwindled and vanished as if by magic; and 
it has not only passed through all its stages with unusual 
rapidity, but it has rendered the House more willing apparently 
to get through its other work expeditiously and without ob- 
struction. The truth is, that the new Conservative Party are 
as truly a popular party as the Gladstonians themselves. Sir 
W. Hart Dyke, in his closing speech, bore the strongest 
testimony to the pressure put upon the Government by Con- 
servative Members not only to produce the Bill, and to pass 
it when it had been produced, but to modify it by conceding 
some of the most remarkable and telling of the popular 
amendments, such as the extension of age both upwards and 
downwards to fifteen and to three in reckoning the average 
attendances, and“heSinclusion of half-timers on the same 
terms as the full-timers. Toryism is a thing of the past. 
The contest at present is between two different types of 
Liberalism,—the traditional and the innovating. 


Four men were executed by electricity in New York on the 
7th inst. For some reason, the authorities had decided to 
exclude the public, and as an additional precaution to secure 
secrecy, the executions took place before 6 in the morning. 
All the criminals were murderers, and each in succession was 
seated in a heavy oak chair and securely bound. The wires 
were then fastened to his head and the calves of his legs, and an 
electric shock sent through them of the strength of 3,000 volts. 
According to the most detailed accounts, death in each case 
was instantaneous; but according to others, in each case a 
second shock was given. It probably was given to make sure, 
but was not necessary, which accounts for the discrepancies. 
One of the scientific witnesses, Dr. Daniels, hints that “a 
thrilling story ” might be told, but even he informed another 
witness that the men died at once. It seems certain that the 
electric current, in passing, burned the flesh as lightning some- 
times does, and much ghastly writing is expended on tlis 








detail, which is, however, except as a fact in science, entirely 
unimportant. None of the criminals resisted or quailed; but 
there seems to have been a short period of dreadful suspense, 
during which, on the second occasion, one of the jurymen, 
unable to endure the tension of feeling, fainted away. We 
cannot like the innovation, and have elsewhere given some 
reasons for a feeling which is, we believe, universal on this 
side of the water. 





We deeply regret to see that the accusations of corruption 
among politicians which are so common in the United States, 
are extending to Canada. Sir H. Langevin, who was recently 
Minister of Public Works, is distinctly charged with accepting 
bribes, and sharing contractors’ profits, and a Committee is 
investigating the stories. As yet, the evidence against Sir 
Hector amounts to very little, the principal witness, a 
Mr. Murphy, producing no confirmation of his allegations, 
and forgetting how he paid the bribes he talks about, 
which, again, he cannot find in his accounts. One charge, 
however, against Mr. Perley, Chief Engineer of the Depart- 
ment, has been proved, he admitting that he accepted a 
present of jewellery to the amount of £377 from Mr. Murphy, 
who gave it in “order to strengthen his influence” in applying 
for contracts. This admission has created a profound sensa- 
tion in the Dominion, as it had for a few days been imagined 
that all the charges had been invented for a political purpose. 
The inquiry is still proceeding. 


An agitation has arisen in China which may be unim- 
portant, but may also be most serious. A wave of anti-foreign 
feeling is passing over the people, and not only have several 
Mission stations in the interior been attacked, but the foreign 
quarter of Shanghai has been threatened, and is watched by 
English, French, and German gunboats. The Emperor has 
issued stringent orders to protect the foreigners; but it is 
said the military Mandarins do not obey them. These out- 
breaks are periodical, and more annoying than dangerous; 
but it is said that this one is fomented by the dangerous 
Secret Societies with which China is honeycombed, and which 
see in the new reign an opportunity for demonstration against 
the Tartar dynasty. They desire confusion, and the quickest 
way, in their minds, to produce it, is to embroil China bya 
series of massacres with the principal foreign Powers. This 
story may be the outcome of mere panic, but the Ambas- 
sadors are acting with a concert never visible in China unless. 
they perceive serious grounds for alarm. 


Mr. Goschen on Wednesday introduced his Bill for 
withdrawing light gold coins from circulation, in a speech 
containing some interesting figures. It appears to be 
most difficult to ascertain the amount of gold coinage 
in the country, but the most plausible estimate is that 
it does not exceed seventy-five millions, and of this about 
thirty-three millions is believed to be light. These are 
very low figures, and are subject to modification; but 
the largest estimate does not exceed a hundred millions. 
In opposition to some French calculations, the authorities of 
the Mint are confident, after careful calculation, that while the 
average life of a sovereign is eighteen years before it sinks. 
below legal weight, the average life of a half-sovereign is only 
ten years, the truth being that, although friction may not 
wear the little coin faster than the big one—which is the 
French affirmation—a half-sovereign has twice as much fric- 
tion to bear as its weightier rival. Mr. Goschen proposes to- 
withdraw all the light coin at national expense, and to devote 
to that purpose £400,000. At present, it will be remembered, 
the loss on light coin is practically borne by the last Bank 
which accepted it. The big Bill which is to provide an auto- 
matic system for withdrawing light coin, is postponed to next 
year. 

Mr. Healy’s action for libel against the Freeman’s Journal 
for accusing him of having wrongly advised his clients in the 
Gweedore case to plead guilty of a crime they had never 
committed, and for repeating Mr. P. M. Fitzgerald’s accusa- 
tion that he had received £1,000 in fees for the Crown to the end 
that he might give this advice, was heard at Limerick before Mr. 
Justice Barry on Tuesday and Wednesday, and ended in the 
jury agreeing that the articles were not fair comments on Mr. 
Healy’s conduct, but in being unable to agree on the damages 
to which he was entitled, so that they had to be discharged. 
In cross-examination, Mr. Healy admitted that he had called 
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Lord Spencer the Duke of Sodom and Gomorrah, and said 
that he was not ashamed of it, and “ would do it again under 
the same circumstances.” Naturally the jury could not agree 
on the sum to which Mr. Healy was entitled for being 
calumniated in language much less violent and coarse, and 
not more false, than he declared that he had himself applied 
to others, and that he was not ashamed to have so applied. A 
man who asks £5,000 damages for statements much less 
virulent than he himself freely bandies about, is hardly likely 
to get it. And Mr. Healy has not got it even from a Limerick 
jury. 

Mr. Forwood, Secretary to the Admiralty, made a remarkable 
statement at the opening of a new Conservative club at 
Guildford on Wednesday, that the naval departments of the 
Government now work so much cheaper than the private 
traders who compete with them,—from 20 to 30 per cent. 
cheaper, according to Mr. Forwood,—that the Admiralty are 
always pressing the War Office to get more work ont of its 
ordnance factories, so that they may reap more advantage 
from this less costly but equally efficient work. That must 
mean that the general superintendence of the Government 
factories is specially effective and economical, for we have 
never heard that the rate of wages is at all lower in Govern- 
ment departments than it is in the open market. It is a great 
triumph’ of administration when a public department wastes 
less than the individual trader, whose whole attention is 
naturally concentrated on avoiding waste. 





Mr. Chamberlain made an interesting little speech on 
horticulture on Wednesday, at the fifty-second anniversary 
festival of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, at the 
Whitehall Rooms of the Hétel Métropole. He quoted Bacon’s 
essay in praise of gardening, and added to it that gardening 
gives pleasure to the poor and the rich alike, and may be 
easily adapted, being so elastic as it is, either to the frugal 
means of the very poor, or to the ample resources of the 
millionaire. Cottage gardens yielded no less delight,—might 
he not have said, a good deal more?—than the most splendid 
conservatories of lordly mansions. A new variety of the 
pansy or auricula raised in the cottage, reared by the tender 
care of a village amateur, was “a source of as much self- 
glorification” as the costliest orchid imported from the 
tropics ever was to the richest horticulturist. We should 
have supposed that it was the source of a good deal more 
tender pride, though perhaps of a good deal less “self- 
glorification.” The pride in a successful expenditure of pains 
and skill on a rare natural beauty, is more of the nature of a 
shy disinterested affection than of mere ostentatious self- 
exaltation. The personal devotion which is the only available 
resource of the poor, implies a good deal more both of energy 
and of feeling, than the lavish prodigality with which the rich 
man signs the cheques for which his head-gardener finds 
the use. 


The London School Board, at the instance of Mr. Lyulph 
‘Stanley, have determined to throw open all their schools as 
free schools after the passing of the Free Education Bill, and 
not to encourage what Mr. Stanley very unjustly calls the 
“snobbishness ” of parents who wish to keep their children 
from the contamination of companions steeped in the impuri- 
ties of some of the worst haunts of the London poor. Mr. 
Stanley’s resolution was passed, or rather, the dilatory 
amendment on it was rejected, by a majority of 21 to 
13, the resolution itself being afterwards agreed to nem. 
con. To us it seems that the more free schools there are, 
up to the point at which the children of all really indigent 
parents are fully accommodated, the better. But that is not 
the same thing as saying that the less choice there is for 
parents who are not indigent, the better; and that is what 
the resolution of the London School Board against permitting 
any schools with extra charges for extra advantages, really 
means. Does Mr. Lyulph Stanley consider it “snobbishness ” 
when fathers and mothers in his own class take pains to keep 
their children away from corrupting companionship? If he 
does not, why does he attribute “snobbishness” to working 
men who make much greater sacrifices to secure the same end P 


Mr. Spurgeon is dangerously ill, and all the world is 
anxiously scanning the bulletins in hope of finding some 
€ncouragement to expect his recovery. It is a favourable sign 
of the times that the Archbishop of Canterbury and his family 


have called to inquire after his health, and that there is no 
quarter in which the most lively concern is not felt at the 
dangerous character of his illness. Mr. Spurgeon is one of 
the most sincere and manly teachers of the day. We observed, 
not without wonder, a few days ago, his signature to a de- 
claration of faith in the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, 
with express reference to one or two of the most difficult and 
mysterious of the interpretations set upon the doctrinal] lan- 
guage of the Gospels and Epistles. But some of the greatest 
of the spiritual teachers of the human race seem to have found 
it necessary to take their departure from an almost arbitrarily 
assumed basis of either Biblical or ecclesiastical infallibility, 
without which they would not have been half as effective even 
in their inculcation of what is absolutely true, as they actually 
have been. 


The Swiss have modified the Referendum so as to give an 
initiative to the people. The project was put to the vote on 
Sunday, and it was accepted by a mass-vote of 169,142 votes 
to 117,388, the innovators triumphing in 18 Cantons out of 
22. According to Reuter’s telegram, the action of the 
initiative Referendum is limited to constitutional reform ; 
but that illogical restriction is, we believe, an error, arising 
from an accidental misuse of the word “ constitutional.” As 
we understand the vote, 50,000 electors can now order a Bill 
to be drafted on any subject within the constitutional purview 
of the general government of Switzerland, and can demand 
that it be “referred” to the mass-vote, which rejects it or 
makes it law. The proposal marks a considerable advance 
towards pure democracy, as distinct from representative 
government; but it has been already tried in one or two 
Cantons without ill-effects. 





Mrs. Mona Caird, who makes a very diffuse communication 
to the Manchester Guardian of last Tuesday on the wrongs 
and woes of women, has arrived at a rather hasty generali- 
sation that women are suffering, that they are the victims of 
“an evil that gnaws at the very heart of society,” and that 
makes “of almost every woman the heroine of a silent 
tragedy ;” and further, that the exceptions to this rule, the 
women who are really contented, are “women of very placid 
temperament and very little sensibility,” while those of “ more 
highly wrought nervous systems and imaginative faculty in 
nine cases out of ten are secretly intensely miserable.” The 
remedy appears to be to give them votes and perfect equality 
with men in every respect, political and social. If these 
generalisations and inferences be true, we ought surely to 
find the women who agitate most actively, and who make these 
elaborate communications to the Press, amongst the happiest 
of their sex. They have at least found full occupation for 
their intellectual energy, and are engaged on the regeneration 
of their kind. If we may judge by their groanings and their 
pessimism, that is not the case. Mrs. Mona Caird at least, 
to take the first example, seems haunted by the gloomiest 
possible forebodings, and by no means to enjoy that journal- 
istic freedom which she has vindicated for herself. Her style 
is as tearful and hopeless as Mr. Augustus ofdle’s. 





The Government of India has, we fear, made a mistake in 
its order placing all newspaper writers in any territory 
administered on its behalf, but not within legal “India,” at 
the mercy of the administrative officer. The consent of the 
Agent is necessary to the existence of any newspaper; he may 
withdraw it at any time; and any person disobeying the order 
may at once be expelled. The order is directed, it is said, 
against scurrilous papers which render administration in such 
States difficult, and stir up discontent; and nobody doubts the 
existence of an evil to be abolished. It could, however, have 
been dealt with in a less arbitrary way. An administered State 
makes its own laws, Press laws included, and could make them, 
when circumstances required, sufficiently severe. The great addi- 
tion required to the ordinary law in such places, is punishment 
for false news “obviously intended to produce political excite- 
ment,” and to such an improvement there would be no 
objection. Even a censorship would be more reasonable than 
the system created by the order, under which a native 
journalist may be ruined at a blow for a statement or an 
article which he honestly believed to be true or fair, but at 
which the Political Agent takes offence. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 








New Consols (2%) were on Friday 95} to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE CARLOW ELECTION. 


F Mr. Parnell has anything like the political long- 
sightedness for which the world at one time almost 
universally gave him credit, he will feel that the Carlow 
election has put an end to his hope of substantial political 
influence in Ireland. A majority of considerably more 
than two to one against him in a county which was 
generally supposed to be almost the stronghold of his 
party, looks very much as if his political influence had 
been not only broken by the events of the winter, but had 
been rapidly waning since it was first broken. That is not 
a result which we can in the least regret. When Mr. 
Parnell’s influence in Ireland was at its highest, and 
when Mr. Gladstone held that influence up as one of 
almost pure and undiluted good, we steadily maintained 
that he had originated and forced on a policy pregnant with 
the most deadly and malignant fruits. We hold now what 
we held then, and if we could think that the Carlow 
election implies a reaction against Mr. Parnell’s whole 
policy in Ireland, against that policy of terrorism, selfish- 
ness, and universal suspicion which Mr. Parnell initiated, 
we should rejoice in his defeat with something like abso- 
lute exultation. But we cannot as yet satisfy ourselves 
that this is so. The Irish Bishops have denounced Mr. 
Parnell, and have put forth the strongest possible exhor- 
tation to their flocks to repudiate his leadership ; but they 
have not ventured to put it on the broad ground that in 
starting the evil policy of boycotting, he had encouraged 
Irishmen to break the moral law, and had inundated the 
country with political cruelty and intimidation. On the 
contrary, they have founded their denunciation of him solely 
on his sins as revealed in the Divorce Court, and on his 
subsequent attempt to set Irishmen against each other, and 
to withdraw them from the political influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The great question now is, whether the 
complete victory which they have gained over Mr. Parnell 
will or will not encourage them to think that they need not 
fear for the collapse, or even for the substautial diminution, 
of their political influence in Ireland, in case they recur to 
the policy which they have now supported for at least ten 
years, and devote their whole influence to the support of the 
Nationalist cause, so far as the Nationalist cause is taken out 
of Mr. Parnell’s hands and represented by such counsellors 
as Father MacFadden and the two Mr. Healys. Archbishop 
Walsh and Archbishop Croke have both of them quite 
recently indicated plainly enough their fear that Ireland 
is not yet fit for Home-rule; but the line they took on this 
subject was apparently due to the great influence which 
Mr. Parnell still wielded in Ireland, and it is perfectly 
possible, not to say probable, that so soon as their fears 
on that head are laid to rest, they will return to their 
old advocacy of a separate Legislature and Administration 
for Ireland, and, what is far more important, to their 
apologetic attitude in regard to the methods, severely con- 
demned though they have been by the highest authority in 
their own Church, by which it has hitherto been attempted 
to extort these concessions from Great Britain. We 
cannot but fear that this may be the result. It is quite 
true, of course, that the Bishops have at last begun to 
appreciate the extreme danger of fostering an agitation 
which ignores the laws of charity and the laws of property, 
and encourages the priesthood throughout Ireland to wink 
at acts of political persecution of the grimmest and most 
ruthless kind. They have begun to see that this cannot 
go ou long without paralysing their influence generally, 
and rendering the Church itself a far less important 
factor in Irish life than it has hitherto been. But 
it is one thing for the Irish Bishops to have at 
last got an inkling of this danger, and quite another 
thing for them to be able to bring it home to the pea- 
sant priests through whom they must work. Had Mr. 
Parnell carried with him any really formidable party, the 
priests might have been as much alarmed as the Bishops. 
They would have felt that the spirit of insubordination 
had got a formidable hold on their flocks, and that even 
when they exerted their whole strength to put it down, 
they had only obtained a very partial success. That would 


have opened their minds to the fatal mistake they had 
made in encouraging the unscrupulous violence of Irish 
agitators, and they might have set themselves earnestly to 





retrace their steps, and to discourage the anti-social and 
tyrannical methods by which the peasantry had been 
driven into the ranks of the political agitators. ‘Will they 
do so now? Will they not be so far reassured by 
their repeated victories over Mr. Parnell, that they may 
be quite indifferent to the danger which is involved in 
setting the moral law, even as reinforced by the Pope’s 
Rescript, virtually at defiance, and that they may feel 
themselves quite safe in returning to the old revolutionary 
policy, so soon as they have convinced themselves that 
when they do unite against what they deem the only 
inexcusable immorality, they can still command the 
obedience of the great majority of their people? They 
have had a great fright, and their Bishops at least have 
discovered that they had by their unscrupulousness more 
or less earned the fright from which they have suffered. 
But it is extremely uncertain how far the same conviction 
has been borne home to the hearts of the priesthood, and we 
have some reason to fear that they have been too completely 
and too early relieved from their fears to appropriate the 
lesson which those fears should have impressed upon them. 
Instead of having fully convinced themselves that the 
Church cannot throw over, for political ends, the virtues of 
justice and charity without undermining the influence of the 
Church herself, they have perhaps persuaded themselves 
that they will be quite safe in taking distinctions between 
private and political morality, and in supposing that so 
long as it suits them to wink hard at the manifold cruel- 
ties of popular dictation, they may do so without injuring 
the Church, on condition only that they never consent to 
wink at the profligacy of private life. That is not a policy 
which will answer in the end. But it may answer long 
enough to sap their spiritual power by fostering in the 
people’s mind the notion that their priests do not dare 
to condemn any of the sins to which the people at large 
are notoriously inclined. 

We may hope, however, for better things. It is not, after 
all, a very cheerful fact for the spiritual leaders of the 
people that among 5,000 voters there should be no fewer 
than 1,539, including some priests, who entirely reject all 
the political counsels of the Church, and prefer the candi- 
date whom Mr. Parnell nominates over the candidate with 
whom the spiritual influence of the Roman Catholic Church 
is absolutely identified. A triumph by more than two to 
one may assure them that there is no immediate danger for 
their political influence with average Irishmen ; but political 
influence is one thing and moral influence is another, and 
there are very few communities in which the parish priest 
would be content to think that nearly one-third of the 
people were indifferent to his political counsels, even when 
they were based on the most serious moral grounds. If 
once the Irish priests would set their faces absolutely 
against. any sort of intimidation, we should be quite 
content that they should advocate the cause of Home- 
rule as a counsel of perfection. Indeed, we have no 
belief at all that Home-rule, without the violence and 
intimidation by which it has been hitherto accom- 
panied, would ever earn any success in Ireland. It is a 
doctrine which is so fatal to the unity of the United 
Kingdom, that unless it is urged with all the force of. an 
unscrupulous agitation, it will never surmount the natural 
difficulties of an impracticable case. The only force 
behind it is a disintegrating force, and so soon as disin- 
tegration is discountenanced and disavowed, all enthusiasm 
for it must necessarily evaporate. We may hope, there- 
fore, that if once the Church sees the full danger of 
lending any countenance to the Fenian and American- 
Irish spirit, she will soon come to see the full danger of 
preaching the only kind of Home-rule that has ever taken, 
or is at all likely to take, a strong hold on the Irish 
imagination. But till the Irish Catholic Church begins 
strenuously to condemn lawlessness of all kinds, we shall 
not feel any confidence that her condemnation of private 
profligacy will suffice to wean the people from those 
antinomian political principles in which, for ten years at 
least, the priesthood have generally acquiesced. 





THE NEW POSITION OF THE KINGS. 


T has become quite a fashion to say that the success of 
the German Emperor in establishing his authority, 
which is indubitable, though the success has not yet 
been tested by great emergencies, indicates a revival of 
monarchical feeling in Europe. Prussia is a country with 
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a Constitution, yet the King actually governs all the depart- 
ments of the State. Moreover, he does not govern in secret 
or through influence exerted over his counsellors’ minds, as 
Leopold of Belgium governed, nor through a minute 
body of electors who could be bribed in detail, as did 
Louis Philippe, but governs publicly and in face of 
universal suffrage. William II. is in Prussia the only 
visible ruler, every other person clothed with authority 
being practically a chief clerk; and so far from shrinking 
from this position, he emphasises it on every occasion, 
sometimes in language which would be more fitting, 
or at all events less surprising, in the mouth of a 
Czar. As this bearing is, on the whole, approved 
by his people, it is held to be proof that the impatience 
of Monarchy which was supposed to be spreading, 
has declined, and that the dynasties of Europe, so far 
from dying out under the solvent effect of American 
and French examples, may receive a new lease of power. 
We confess we are not so sure. That the dynasties are 
just now better situated than they were in 1847 or 1871, 
is, we think, really true, and is beyond question the 
apparent truth; but we are not confident that this is 
evidence of their increased stability. It may be due to 
other causes, two of which can be shown to be operative, 
—namely, the accidental appearance of vigorous men 
on thrones, and the increased desire of democracy to find 
an instrument less cumbrous and less tardy than a large 
representative assembly. Germany and Prussia are 
governed by a Sovereign who, if he does not quite deserve 
all the encomiums poured upon him in Mr. Harold Frederic’s 
new biography—a clever rather than a satisfying book—is at 
all events a statesman of marvellous industry, considerable 
insight, and a remarkable power of compelling subordinates 
to step well up to the collar. The Emperor believes in 
himself, too, and therefore possesses the initiative which 
modern statesmen who only believe in the general drift of 
opinion are so apt to lack. The Emperor of Austria, again, 
probably knows better than any man in his dominions 
what he wants and what he can afford to concede, and 
amidst his congeries of jarring or jealous nationalities, 
has grown in his later years to the position of general referee. 
He cannot always initiate, but he can always veto. King 
Humbert, too, is a strong man, like most of the House of 
Savoy, and as a soldier of whom no one is jealous, and a 
competent Foreign Minister, he has contrived to make 
himself the real master, or rather ultimate arbiter, of 
successive Cabinets, none of them, however, particularly 
illustrious. He does not often come to the front, but he 
governs always. The Queen-Regent of Spain, too, with 
her strong will, her clear insight into persons, and her 
hold on the populace owing to the singular feeling about 
her son, exercises great power in her Government, and can 
On occasion give a decision which is practically without 
appeal. But then, in all these cases the authority is in great 
measure personal, the democracy accepting the King who is 
strong just as they accept the strong Premier or leader 
of Opposition. They leave the King a free hand, just 
as they leave the popular statesman, because they think 
he will realise their wishes more completely and more 
rapidly than Parliament, or even a Cabinet, would. It is 
not the Throne they are reverencing, but the successful 
administrativeagent. Precisely the same tendency appears 
in the constitutional, and even the Republican countries. 
The power of the English “leader” of parties grows more 
definite every day, his right of initiative developing in the 
most extraordinary way, till Mr. Gladstone could reverse 
even a traditionary policy about Ireland, and Lord 
Salisbury carry with large majorities two great Bills both 
of which, but for his decision, his party would almost in- 
stinctively have rejected. It is nonsense to call either the 
Purchase Bill or the Free Education Bill “ Conservative ” 
measures in the old party sense. Even in the free Colonies, 
which are true Anglo-Saxon democracies, the same process 
is going on, until we see in Canada the death of a single 
politician accepted as a stunning blow; in South Africa, 
Mr. Rhodes has all the initiative of a King; and in New 
South Wales, a whole system of policy depends on an 
individual. If Sir Henry Parkes accepts Protection, 
Free-trade disappears from Australasia. The demo- 
cracies in countries accustomed to Royalty are evi- 
dently as willing to allow this position to Kings as to 
Premiers, to Kaiser William as to Prince Bismarck, to 
King Humbert as to Cavour ; but that is hardly equivalent 
to a reconsecration of the dynasties. On the contrary, it 








is very like an informal election, and its logical consequence 
is, that an incompetent King must surrender power, and 
that an incompetent dynasty must go. A Parliament pro- 
tects the King as well as the people, and if the latter are 
growing impatient of Parliaments—which is, we think, 
their present drift—they will grow still more impatient of 
families which, while overriding or neglecting Parliaments, 
do not produce the effective agents for which democracy, 
half-unconsciously but with visible eagerness, is just now 
seeking. The thrones are made dependent on the capa- 
city as well as the conduct of those who fill them, and 
cease to be self-dependent. 

Switzerland has afforded this week a singularly clear 
indication of this drift of popular feeling. In Switzerland, 
there can of course be no question of Monarchy, and no 
person is sufficiently armoured in claims of birth to be, in 
right of them alone, the leader of the people. Nor is there 
any tendency in Swiss national affairs towards dictator- 
ships. It has shown itself occasionally in separate Cantons, 
M. Fazy’s government of Geneva, for example, having 
been a dictatorship under popular forms; but it has never 
appeared in the general government of the Republic. 
Hardly any person in that Government has been eminent, 
and no one whatever has ever possessed the smallest self- 
derived authority. Nevertheless, the Swiss feel, like the 
other democracies, a need for a stronger instrument than 
their representative bodies, and they have found one ina 
remarkable modification of the Referendum. Hitherto, 
when a law had passed in the regular way, a fixed number 
of the people on one side, or the National Council on the 
other, could “demand the Referendum,”’—that is, could 
submit the law for final acceptance to a mass-vote, which, 
we may add, usually rejected any innovation. This plan, 
though it greatly increased the direct power of the 
democracy, which was thus placed above representation, 
still, however, left it fettered. It provides no instrument 
through which the democracy can of its own free initiative 
order a great reform. Each measure must be discussed and 
debated, and re-discussed and re-debated, by representative 
bodies before it is submitted to the people, and the process 
takes at least as long in Switzerland asin England. The 
democracy therefore demanded “an initiative Referendum,” 
—or, in plainer words, that any fifty thousand voters should 
have the right of submitting a Bill of their own directly to 
the mass-vote, and then, if the vote were favourable, of 
declaring such Bill law within the Republic. There was 
great discussion and great resistance of argument; but 
when on Sunday last the proposal was submitted to the 
people, it was accepted by 169,000 votes to 117,000. The 
change, it is said, produced no excitement ; but potentially 
it is a tremendous one, the people, in fact, having 
decreed that any fancy or proposal of theirs may, 
without discussion by elected representatives, be em- 
bodied in law. They have fabricated for themselves an 
instrument as powerful, and as capable of despotic action, 
as any popular dictatorship. They could, for example, to 
give a concrete illustration taken from their own history, 
by mere motion from below, and without discussion except 
in newspapers and public meetings, expel the Order of 
Jesuits from the soil of Switzerland; or decree that, the 
Republic being the asylum of Europe, no foreigner should 
be banished for any cause whatever. The Swiss are so 
grave, so well educated by tradition, and so little inclined 
to new experiments in living, that we do not suppose they 
will do any mischief with their new power; but that 
potentially it is a tremendous one, there can be no doubt 
whatever, and as little as to the instinct which has induced 
the people to prepare it. They want their will carried out, 
upon occasion, without so much discussion, just as it is by 
a Cesar, a popular King, or the irresistible leader of a 
dominant party in the State. 

What William II. has demonstrated by his action 
during the past three years is, not that the Continental 
Monarchies are stronger, but that the Continental peoples 
have ceased to be jealous of a strong monarch. They do 
not consider his birth a disqualification. They are perfectly 
content that he should lead them, if he will lead them 
whither they want to go. Indeed, they rather prefer him 
to any other leader, because, as he is not elected, none of 
them, in submitting themselves, have suffered any defeat. 
But they insist that the Kings, like Premiers, shall take 
their general cue from themselves, and not from the im- 
pulses of their own minds; and that is the very essence, not 
of royalism, whether new or old, but of modern democracy, 
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which, in Europe at least, is not now solicitous 80 much 
about its agents as about the general execution of its will. 
Let William II. try to reign for objects his people dislike 
—for a general policy of aggrandisement, for example, or 
for a policy of obscurantism—and we shall soon be able to 
judge how much he has rebuilt the personal authority of 
the Throne. 


MR. GEORGE RUSSELL ON MR. GLADSTONE. 


HERE are few Englishmen who will not have had 
their thoughts fixed on Mr. Gladstone during the 
present week. To a statesman who at his age has the 
misfortune which his great model, Mr. Burke, had at an 
earlier age,—to lose the son to whom he looks to replace 
him in the administration of his domestic affairs, the 
whole nation turns with a natural instinct of the deepest 
sympathy ; and in the present case, that sympathy will be 
greatly deepened by the vivid and truthful picture which 
Mr. George Russell has just produced of his private no 
less than of his public life. Mr. Russell has prefixed to 
his book a photograph, taken by Mr. Rupert Potter, 
which seems to us more like a true picture of a certain 
aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s countenance, more instinct with 
the true artist’s insight into character, than any photograph 
known to us. We read in it a singular history of high 
passion, of indomitable will, and also of impatient, not to 
say spasmodic, humility. Mr. Russell has selected for his 
motto, a passage from Mr. Myers’s verse which is more 
applicable to the face than to the man :— 
* His brows, black yet, and white unfallen hair 
Set in strange frame the face of his despair ; 
And I despised not, nor can God despise, 
The silent splendid anger of his eyes. 
A hundred years of search for flying Truth 
Had left them glowing with no gleam of youth; 
A hundred years of vast and vain desire 
Had lit and filled them with consuming fire ; 
There through I saw his fierce eternal soul 
Gaze from beneath that argent aureole.” 
That no doubt gives us a true aspect both of the face and 
of the man, and it is an aspect which goes far to explain the 
immense imaginative fascination which Mr. Gladstone has 
wielded and still wields over the people and politics of 
England. But it is only an aspect. And it would be very 
unjust to Mr. George Russell’s book to say that it repre- 
sents even the leading aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s life. It 
does not represent the simplicity and immense variety of 
his intellectual interests. It does not represent the gaiety 
and benignity of his domestic life. It does not represent 
the sanguine and optimist temperament which has plunged 
him into so many illusions, as well as led him to so many 
victories. There is imperiousness and fierceness in the 
eyes, no doubt, in one of his moods, and that the 
mood which Mr. Rupert Potter has skilfully caught. In 
this portrait Mr. Gladstone seems to be dilating, in his 
deep, rich voice, on “ the infamy of the Government,” rather 
than paying a candid tribute as he often does, with the 
gentlest of expressions, to the shrewdness and reticence of 
Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. But to brand Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “soul” as fierce in its “eternal” aspect would be 
simply absurd, and Mr. Russell must have used the passage 
simply in the wish to describe on the title-page that hunger 
of the heart which has given so much of its fitful energy to 
that great political career, and has added to the effect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s oratory that flash, as of lightning, which his 
words as read seldom contain. Mr. Gladstone has 
frequently been a fierce combatant, but his life certainly 
expresses nothing less than ferocity, and to this Mr. 
George Russell bears eager and reiterated testimony. 
His true gentleness and benignity furnish one reason 
why the public sympathy with him in his great; loss is as 
deep as it is vivid. Except his “delight of battle,” there 
is nothing in Mr. Gladstone that can be described as 
fierce. It is not “vast and vain desire” for truth which 
has lit that gleam in his eyes. On the contrary, we should 
say that in very few natures so religious as Mr. Gladstone’s, 
has there been so little sign of “ vast and vain desire,” so 
much of tranquil and satisfied submission. Mr. Russell 
is probably very well aware of this. Certainly he marks 
out with great accuracy the region in which alone there is 
anything of ferocity to be discerned in Mr. Gladstone :— 
“The love of power and the courage which supports it are 
allied in Mr. Gladstone with a marked imperiousness. _ Of 
‘this quality there is ‘no trace in his manner, which is 
courteous, conciliatory, and even deferential; nor in his 











speech, which breathes an almost exaggerated humility. 
But the imperiousness shows itself in the more effectual 
form of action; in his sudden resolves, his invincible 
insistance, his recklessness of consequences to himself and 
his friends, his habitual assumption that the civilised world 
and all its units must agree with him, his indignant 
astonishment at the bare thought of dissent or resistance, 
his incapacity to believe that an overruling Providence 
will permit him to be frustrated or defeated. It is this 
last peculiarity of Mr. Gladstone’s temper which has 
exposed him to the severest shocks of adverse fate. His ~ 
friends and relations, his colleagues and supporters, and 
official guides, know so well this imperious optimism, and 
shrink so naturally from the consequences of disturbing 
it, that they insensibly fall into the habit of assuring him 
that everything is going as he wishes, and that human 
daring and political perversity will not, in the long- 
run, venture to withstand his wise and righteous will. 
It is the inconvenient property of those who systemati- 
cally speak smooth things sometimes to prophesy deceits ; 
and again and again, us in 1874 and 1886, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s complaisant counsellors have prepared for him 
a rude awakening from sweet dreams of majorities 
and office to the grim reality of defeat and Opposition.” 
That is very just and discriminating. Mr. Gladstone is 
not receptive to counsel which he is unwilling to take. He 
has not the gift of so surrendering himself temporarily to 
the arguments of those who dissuade him from an im- 
portant step, as to possess himself fully and fairly of what 
they wish to say. On the contrary, the élan of his own 
impulse discourages, alarms, and overbears them, and he 
consequently loses the enormous advantage of entering 
fully into the objections to the policy which he advocates. 
He charges with a Prince Rupert’s vehemence, not only 
his opponents, but his counsellors, and that is fatal to 
effective counsel. 

On the other hand, Mr. Russell excessively exaggerates, 
to our mind, the significance and scope of Mr. Gladstone’s 
so-called Conservatism. There are plenty of extreme 
political Radicals who are thoroughly Conservative in 
their personal habits and private tastes, who cannot 
bear to depart from the usual, and who are as attached 
to the old faces and the old ways as if they did 
not know what a time-honoured iniquity means. In 
that sense, no doubt, Mr. Gladstone is heartily Conserva- 
tive. He has no wish to change anything for the mere 
sake of change. But that is not a sense in which Con- 
servative feeling is politically effective. That is a mere 
Conservatism of taste, and Conservatism of taste is almost 
helpless. No dangerous political change has ever been 
advocated, so far as we know, at all events in England, for 
the mere sake of change. There is uniformly a good deal to 
be said for the justice of a change which is at all seriously 
advocated, as well as a good deal against it; and the 
question is whether that temperament is Conservative | 
which perceives much more vividly the injustice from which 
men actually suffer, or at all events assert that they suffer, 
than it does the injustice from which, if the revolution that 
is advocated takes place, their posterity must suffer as a 
direct consequence of that revolution. We once held with 
Mr. Russell that Mr. Gladstone’s Conservatism was a 
deep and really practical element in his nature; but 
the longer his career is studied, the more clearly, we 
think, it will be perceived that Mr. Gladstone’s sym- 
pathy with the immediate impatience and indignation of 
political sufferers, is very much keener than his power 
to enter in imagination into the suffering which the 
revolution advocated by them must necessarily cause. 
The true Conservative is the man who can weigh the one 
against the other, and give its full significance to the 
mischief that the change will cause, as well as the mischief 
which the change is meant, and perhaps adapted, to remove. 
Now, there we think that Mr. Gladstone’s political 
imagination fails him. He feels keenly the existing 
malaise; he sympathises almost passionately with those 
who suffer from it, and is restless and impatient till he 
can throw off the burden with which it presses upon his 
imagination. But his sanguine. temperament almost in- 
stinctively depreciates the magnitude of a merely antici- 
pated evil. He has an almost prophetic indignation 
against existing wrong, but not the statesman’s gift 
for prophetic insight into the wrong which any new 
settlement may or must introduce. He felt keenly, for 
instance, the great mischiefs of aristocratic and pluto- 
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cratic privilege. But he never foresaw with even so keen 
a sagacity as Mr. Bright, the mischiefs which too sudden 
a plunge into democracy was certain to bring with it, and 
which, as a matter of fact, it has brought with it, though the 
balance of profit may be as yet on the right side. Again, 
he saw keenly the superficial justice of the Irish complaint 
against the British Government for misgoverning Ireland 
and misconceiving the Irish people’s needs and aspirations. 
But he never reckoned up with any seriousness the other 
side of the account,—a side of it which is much more 
serious,—and consequently he committed himself and his 
party to a policy of which he had not in any adequate 
manner counted the cost. Mr. Gladstone has much more 
than the average courage of statesmen of his own calibre as 
regards power, partly at least because he has much less than 
the average, and, we hold, than the legitimate, apprehen- 
siveness of statesmen of the same order. 

We do not, therefore, agree with Mr. Russell in re- 
garding Mr. Gladstone’s personal and rather modest pre- 
possessions for existing institutions as in any respect a 
substantial safeguard against violent change. On the 
contrary, we consider his indignant and restless sympathy 
with anything like plausible popular irritation, one of the 
most effectual spurs to the excessive sanguineness of 
English democracy that our time has known. He is so 
conspicuously earnest, so conspicuously eager for reform, 
and, to the masses of the people at least, so inconspicuously 
hasty in assuring himself that reform is safe, that he has 
forced on far greater popular changes than he has held 
back; and far from holding him to be a security for 
popular moderation, we consider him the greatest, and the 
most widely trusted of agitator-statesmen, from the days 
of Rienzi till the present time. We should not have had 
half the beneficent reforms which we have achieved in the 
present century, but for Mr. Gladstone. And but for him, 
we should not have been in imminent peril of changes 
which, far from being reforms, would be nothing less than 
political catastrophes. 





WORKMEN’S DAY-DREAMS. 


HE attack on the Labour Commission for allowing the 
representatives of London labourers to say their say, 

is irritatingly unjust. One of the great objects of that 
Commission—in our judgment, the very first object—is to 
ascertain accurately what the labourers are thinking about, 
what their secret wishes are, and-what are the ideas which, 
though they seldom rise to the surface, frequently govern 
their action. It is said that to publish such ideas is to 
popularise them; but that is contrary to the whole ex- 
perience of free countries, which shows that delusions die 
away as soon as they are freely discussed. The reason 
why so many country-folk still believe in witchcraft is that, 
froin fear of the ridicule of the educated, they keep the belief 
secret, handing it down for generations from mouth to 
mouth. It is said that permission to give such evidence 
makes its givers needlessly important; but there is no 
truth in the argument, for witnesses like Mr. Tillett 
had become important before they exposed their views to 
the scrutiny of the well-informed. And it is said that the 
“wild” witnesses are not workmen, but only workmen’s 
advisers, “ paid agitators,” persons seeking, not remedies for 
evils, but popularity for themselves ; but that argument only 
increases the value of their evidence. If such witnesses, 
like many journalists and more politicians, are only seeking 
to curry favour with the masses, they will be careful to 
make no statement which the masses disapprove. Few 
men become popular by saying things at variance with the 
deep convictions of the majority, and none expect to be 
popular for doing so. The “wild” evidence of such 
men is, therefore, direct evidence of their followers’ 
Opinions, and invaluable because it shows sensible people 
where enlightenment is wanted, and to what point 
argument can usefully be directed. At present, the 
best economists are often in the position of the Corn- 
wall clergyman who besought his parishioners to attend 
the services more regularly. To his delight they com- 
plied, and it was five years before he found out that 
they all prayed for plenty of profitable wrecks. The wit- 
nesses in the present instance who seem the wildest, are 
revealing new and most important facts. We all knew 
that workmen wanted shorter hours, and some of us were 
aware that they denied the moral right of workmen to 
remain outside Unions, or, as Mr. Quelch put it, denied 
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“that liberty to combine included the right not to com- 
bine,” but we question if ten educated men in the country 
were aware that London labourers desire to prohibit the 
old from working, not because labour is severe on the old, 
but because the strong who work hard “ ought ” to mono- 
polise the lighter berths which the old now fill. Every repre- 
sentative man examined as yet has been on that side, and 
Mr. Tillett, who spoke on the subject for the dockers, gave 
detailed reasons for his opinion. He attributed the great 
prevalence of hernia among the men who lift weights, to 
the employment of the old. If the latter were dismissed 
or pensioned, the young would not lift weights so often, 
but would lift one day and do light work the next, and 
then they would not get hernia! Here are his words :— 
“You wish old men’s labour to be regulated, so that it 
shall not compete with able-bodied men ?—That is so. 
Years ago the heavy work was shared amongst the men 
generally, but now a system has been introduced into the 
docks by which the strong men do the heavy work, and 
they are forced to remain at it, while light labour is done 
by other men. In one case, where this had been the prac- 
tice for some years, there was a gang called ‘The Happy 
Eight,’—eight lusty fellows who worked for a few years; 
but there was hardly one out of that gang that was not 
suffering now from hernia, and most of them were double 
—which meant that they were able to work a little 
while suffering. Now, if they had not been kept te 
this very hard work and had shared with other men, 
they would have been sound in wind and limb now.” 
An opinion like that, sincerely entertained by thousands 
of strong men, is enough of itself to prevent their taking 
precautions against hernia ; and to say that it ought not to 
be ventilated is simply silly. Now that it is ventilated, 
somebody will doubtless ask Mr. Tillett if he finds that 
dockers do not get ruptured on Mondays. If they do, as 
well as on other days, his queer surgical theory goes at 
once to the winds, for if light work is a preventive, so a 
fortiori is rest. He might just as well say that a man 
who was abroad one day and at home the next would 
never be rained upon, and need not therefore ever put on 
a waterproof. Nor, we would add, were most men aware 
that workmen were consciously so indifferent to liberty as 
these witnesses declare themselves to be. We all knew, as 
a matter of fact, that Socialism must involve unlimited 
interference with liberty, but most of us fancied that this 
was not perceived by its advocates. It appears from this 
evidence, on the contrary, that they do see it, and have 
made up their minds that they can do without liberty. 
There is none, said one witness smilingly, except in an 
African desert. 

It will, too, be new to most men to perceive how com- 
pletelythe old dread and jealousy of the State has 
vanished from the minds of workmen. . So far from 
looking on the State as an enemy, as their grandfathers 
did, they look upon it as their only trustworthy friend. 
They distrust the masters, and they accuse the Companies 
of habitual treachery and fraud; but they believe in the 
State and the Municipality. They all clamour for In- 
spectors and State supervision ; they will allow the State 
to fix hours and regulate wages, and whip, or at all 
events coerce, the incurably lazy; and they are all ready 
to make the Municipality the sole employer of labour. 
It never seems to occur to them that the State could be 
harsh, or that a body of employers elected by ratepayers 
might be as mean as a Board of Guardians which is elected 
just in that way. They confide in the State’s impartiality 
with touching completeness, and actually believe that, if 
he were only master, nobody would be so liberal as Bumble, 
or so inclined to pay to the weak the same wages as the 
strong! That change of feeling, the result, of course, of 
their own confidence in their own voting strength, is of the 
last importance, may in fact, and we think will, regulate 
the direction of great social changes; and to say that 
evidence which demonstrates it past question should not 
We may 
regard State control of industry as noxious to any degree, 
but if great bodies of voters think otherwise, the frank 
expression of their views by representatives whom they 
trust can only be beneficial. 

Nor can we admit that the evidence of the “ wild” 
witnesses is nothing but the expression of individual 
eccentric opinions, and therefore undeserving the atten- 
tion either of Parliament or the country. On the contrary, 
the one thing which alarms us in their evidence is that they 
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all say substantially the same thing, all repeat, sometimes 
in a kind of mechanical way, a sort of credo with an air of 
the most sincere conviction. The basis of their thought 
in all cases is that a working man is not simply a human 
being like other men, but is something else besides. He 
is a man, in their view, who from birth to death serves the 
community at the cost of hurt to himself, and who, therefore, 
from birth to death should be specially protected, super- 
vised, and made comfortable. He should in childhood be 
educated by the community without charge; in man- 
hood should be provided with such work as he likes 
best, or can do best—the national workshops are to 
embrace every trade—at a minimum wage of 30s. a 
week; and in old age, that is, after sixty, should, 
even if still strong and willing to work, be peremptorily 
“superannuated,” without being considered a pauper, at 
the expense of the community. He should be inspected by 
a State officer at all times, lest he come to any harm. If 
his work demands strength, he should have periods of easy 
labour, lest perchance he should be ruptured. If his work 
involves danger, his master should avert the danger, and if 
the master is careless, he should not be fined, but should be 
sent to prison. If the workman is not physically strong, he 
should be paid as if he were; and if he is “ physically in- 
eapable,” whether through fault or misfortune, he should 
receive, if a family man, 30s. a week ; “ if a single man, 20s. ; 
and if a widow, 15s.” This is not, it will be observed, a repe- 
tition of the French doctrine of man’s claim on the universe 
simply as human being. These witnesses press no abstract 
idea like that. They have no feeling for the community 
as a whole, except that it is taxable a miséricorde 
when money is wanted for the working man. Their 
view is strictly limited to him, but as regards him, Mr. 
Tillett puts the view of his position in a nutshell :— 
“Soldiers were pensioned now, and the State ought to 
recognise that it directly profited more by the productive 
capacity of the worker than it profited by the destructive 
capacity of the soldier. The man worn out at the loom, 
the mill, or in the docks should be considered of as much 
value as the soldier.” We need not say that view would, 
if it were accepted, revolutionise society from top to 
bottom; and to object to its expression by those who 
entertain it, seems to us incredibly unwise. We might just 
as well object to the explanation of a religious faith because 
we held it to be untrue, or contrary to human reason. 

We are not concerned to-day to criticise these opinions, 
or even to repudiate them. They point to the existence of 
an ideal world among workmen which to us appears 
detestable, much more detestable than the one Sir Julius 
Vogel once sketched in a paper which we would recom- 
mend to witnesses before the Labour Commission. They 
do not care any more than he did about possibilities, and 
his plan, whether put forward in jest or earnest, beats 
theirs altogether, alike in justice and in the completeness 
with which it fulfils the intent of all such schemes. He 
proposed that the State should, as its first and greatest 
expenditure, provide out of taxes an allowance of a pounda 
week for every family, whether its head were Duke or 
dustman, and then leave the social question as at present 
to settle itself. Nobody would starve, nobody would be 
robbed for another’s benefit ; and as the usual incentive to 
exertion is not so much comfort as comparative comfort, 
the stimulus to effort would only be diminished in an in- 
finitesimal degree. If that scheme had only the merit of 
possibility, it would be really a very fine suggestion, and it 
is certainly juster than Mr. Tillett’s, which would tax 
the architect to the bone in order that the mason, who 
is only hand to the architect’s head, should flourish and 
grow fat. We are, however, intending only to state opinions, 
not to answer them, and we will conclude with one which we 
think we detect in the evidence, and which is at all events 
consolatory. The anti-social feeling is becoming gentler. 
The day of the old savage levelling seems to be over. The 
“wild” witnesses are still very wild, still disposed to look 
on poverty as a virtue, and the possession of capital as an 
offence ; but they do not ask for redistribution, or regard 
equality as anything but a counsel of perfection. They 
seek rather to secure for every one an irreducible minimum 
of the means of comfort, and if the world can only begin on 
30s. a week, are comparatively careless about the rest. That 
bit of their philosophy was very well, though vaguely, stated 
by Mr. Hart, of the Dockers’ Union in Wapping, a man 
who has done some hard work in his life, who had much 
practical evidence to give, and who has, as will be seen, a 





self-distrust from which the majority of witnesses are 
amusingly free :—-“ Are there any other matters on which 
you would like to give us information ?—I should like to 
say that I believe the labouring class in general will always 
be dissatisfied, not merely because they are so badly off, 
but because there is so much wealth in the country, and 
their share is so small. My idea is that they will begrudge 
that wealth until they get such a share of it as will enable 
them to live with their families in comfort. When they 
can do that, they will bear no grudge to those who are 
better off. I believe there are means for bringing that 
about, but I leave them to those who are better educated 
than Iam.” Most of the truth about the English social 
question is contained in those sentences, which con- 
dense volumes of unwritten opinion. We shall be very 
glad of more evidence from men like Mr. Hart, but all 
the same we are not sorry that the Labour Commission 
allows the day-dreamers to speak out. Gases are seldom 
noxious when they reach the upper air. 





THE FRENCH PENSION SCHEME. 


: io French Pension Scheme does not improve upon 
examination. It is grand, it is heroic, but it is 
hard to establish its financial soundness. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu has been going into its working with more benefit 
to his own economical reputation than to that of the 
figures which he criticises. At starting, there is rather an 
alarming contrast between the French and the German Pen- 
sion Schemes. Germany is the original home of the 
principle of State Insurance. Accident, sickness, infirmity, 
old age—are all provided for in this way. But the German 
provision for old age is trifling when compared with the 
French. The German workman is not to begin to draw his 
annuity till he is seventy; the French workman will 
become a pensioner at fifty-five. The German workman 
will be entitled to an annuity varying from £3 12s. to 
£8 8s.; the French workman, to one varying from £12 
to £24. Thus the highest German pension is little more 
than a third of the highest French, while the lowest 
German pension is not much more than a quarter of 
the lowest French; and these payments are to begin 
fifteen years earlier in France than in Germany. Further, 
the German scheme does not go beyond annuities; the 
French guarantees to all workmen, agricultural tenants, 
and domestic servants who demand it, on certain easy 
conditions, a capital sum payable at death of 500 to 1,000 
francs. By the side of the French scheme, its German 
counterpart looks insignificant. The workman has a long 
time to wait, and when he has waited, he gets but very 
little. We feel that the French have a certain right to 
laugh at the parsimony of their neighbours. But he 
laughs best who laughs last, and if the German plan 
avoids, and the French plan provokes, a heavier burden 
than the national finances are capable of bearing, Germany 
will have the best of the argument. 

The official calculations are vitiated at starting, according 
to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, by an exaggeration of the interest 
which the capital sum set apart for pension will bring in. 
M. Constans puts this at 4 per cent. In that case, says 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the State must buy either Portuguese 
or Argentine stock. Even now French rentes do not pay 
a purchaser more than 3{ per cent.; in three or four years 
they will be at par, and will only yield 3 per cent.; and 
before the end of the century, if there is a continuance of 
tranquillity at home and peace abroad, they are very likely 
to be converted into a 23 per cent. stock. It is from these 
figures, not from a wholly imaginary 4 per cent., that the 
sums received by the State for distribution among its 
pensioners must be arrived at, and this correction alone 
goes some way toward halving the resources of the State so 
far as derived from interest on the contributions received. 

A second error, according to the same authority, relates 
to the number of persons likely to avail themselves of the 
benefits thus created. The Government estimate that 
only one-third of the total number of working men in 
France will accept their proposals, and so will come upon 
the public for an annuity. But, according to the Bill, 
every workman will be included in the scheme, unless 
he makes a formal declaration to the contrary. When 
the benefits to be derived from membership are con- 
siderable, and a man has to take some trouble to 
disclaim his legal right to a share in them, is it likely that 
two workmen out of three will be at the pains to go 
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through the formalities necessary to exempt them from the 
operation of the scheme? Is it not at least equally probable 
that the proportions will be reversed, and that two-thirds 
will take up membership in the scheme, and only one- 
third be left out? Again, the workman’s contribution 
of from 5 to 10 centimes a day is reckoned as bringing in 
that sum for 290 days in each year. But this does not 
make sufficient allowance for illness, for strikes, for the 
many interruptions to regular labour, which it is difficult 
to foresee. For every day which is thus deducted from 
the 290, a corresponding deduction must be made from 
the capital sum received. 

Again, M. Teroy-Beaulieu foresees that the present 
dimensions of the scheme are not those which it will 
ultimately assume. If it is not meant to create a 
privileged class, its benefits must be extended to all 
who are in need of them. The man who works for 
a daily wage has no more real claim upon the com- 
munity than the man who works for himself. Why, 
then, should he be given a pension when the other 
is refused it? M. Leroy-Beaulieu is quite certain that 
small proprietors and those who live by home industries, 
will be just as anxious to get pensions as their neighbours ; 
and if he is right, a large addition will evidently have to 
be made to the annuity fund. And that he is right seems 
unquestionable. Is it likely that in a country where the 
agricultural voters are the predominant power, the peasant 
will consent to be denied what is granted to the artisan ? 
Once more. The Bill imposes on employers a tax 
of 1d. a day for every foreigner in their service, and 
the number of these foreigners is estimated at one million. 
But at the last census there were only 1,126,530 foreigners 
in France, and it is quite impossible that out of these 
one million should be artisans. There are other trades in 
which foreigners are engaged, and there are such things 
as women and children. Consequently, the yield of this 
tax will be vastly smaller than the estimate, and conse- 
quently the demand on the State, which is put at a modest 
hundred million of franes by the Government, mounts, on 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s showing, to something between six 
hundred millions and a milliard. 

This is only one aspect of the question. Another, 
scarcely less important, is raised by M. Guieysse, the 
Chairman of the Committee to which the Bill has been 
referred. Let us look, he says, at the sums which the 
State is to receive. Taking the wage contributed by the 
workman, the similar sum contributed by the employer, 
and the supplementary payment made by the State, a sum 
of 72 fr. 50 c. will come in yearly from every workman who 
has not renounced all share in the scheme. At the 
end of seventy-seven years, therefore, when the system 
will be in full operation, the Pension Fund will con- 


sist of twelve milliards of francs, a sum equal to a| 


third of the whole public debt. But this vast fund 
must not be idle for a moment. It must be put out at 
interest, and where, M. Guieysse asks, are we to find the 
means of profitably employing so vast a capital? The 
temptation to get out of the difficulty by investing in 
undertakings of doubtful security, or by breaking the 
fund up, and leaving it to local bodies to invest each a 
portion of it, will be very great, and in proportion as this 
temptation is yielded to, the risk of a financial catastrophe 
will grow greater. When we are dealing with figures of 
this magnitude and with State responsibilities, a financial 
catastrophe means nothing less than national bankruptcy. 
With whomsoever the State breaks faith, it must keep 
faith with its own citizens. It may repudiate its obliga- 
tions to the public creditor, but it must perform them to 
the workman and the farmer, to the voters who make revo- 
lutions and unmake Governments. This is a formidable 
prospect to the holder of French rentes,—or, rather, it 
would be a formidable prospect if it were not too distant 
to make much impression on his imagination. 





EXECUTION BY LIGHTNING. 


(* every hundred Englishmen who have read the 

accounts of the executions by electricity in New 
York, ninety disapprove the new method, and eighty are 
puzzled to know exactly why they disapprove. The reason, 
nevertheless, is obvious enough, and is identical with the 
reason for disapproving death by torture. - Reflective per- 
sons do not disapprove of painful deaths for criminals solely, 
or even mainly, because the criminals will suffer. There 





is no reason, if their crimes are sufficient, why they should 
not suffer, and in a State organised on purely scientific 
principles, they probabiy would suffer in degrees carefully 
graded according to the degree of criminality, some 
murders deserving only death, and some a death pro- 
tracted for a quarter of an hour. The excuse, the just 
excuse, for rendering the deaths of prisoners as pain- 
less as those of other people, is the conviction that 
the spectacle of slow death wilfully inflicted under the 
sanction of law, deadens the moral sense of the community 
which inflicts it, and thus makes the criminal law an in- 
strument for deteriorating instead of improving the 
general conscience. To tolerate torture would on modern 
men have all the effect of tolerating the arena, the quickest 
and most effective method possible of human debasement. 
The infliction of death by electric shock has very nearly 
the same effect. There is, it is true, on the balance of 
evidence, no torture, for even if two shocks are necessary, 
which is improbable, the suffering cannot last three 
seconds ; and while the suffering in death by asphyxia 
may last fifty, the suffering in ordinary and natural death, 
say from pneumonia, may last five thousand. There is, 
nevertheless, in the elaborate preparation for killing by 
electricity, in the tolerance of the peculiar form of 
Suspense, suspense as of men appealing to a super- 
natural yet hostile power, and in the application of the 
highest intellect to the purpose of killing, an evil element 
exactly like that involved in inflicting torture. In both 
cases an excited curiosity is provoked, just as it was pro- 
voked by the deaths in the arena, when the panting 
spectators watched the pants of the dying, and felt an 
admiration if they did not yield. The community which 
studies and tolerates such scenes is vivisectionist in its 
callousness, even though in its scientific expertness it is 
producing death, and not pain. It might as well poison 
the wells for invading soldiers. It has a right to kill in- 
vading soldiers or criminals in self-defence, but it is a 
right which should be exercised openly, with a certain 
overt roughness, and in methods which, because they are 
customary, have no suspicion of treachery in them, and do 
not stimulate an evil, or at least a hardening, form of 
curiosity. 

It is said the Legislature of New York was induced to 
pass the Act for executions by electricity by appeals to 
ultra-humanitarian sentiment, the idea being to make 
death by the sentence of the law absolutely painless. Death 
by lightning, it was affirmed and believed, preceded the 
consciousness of being struck. We doubt the statement 
of motive greatly, for if that had been the idea, and not 
scientific curiosity, the Legislature would have gone much 
farther. It would be quite possible, and indeed easy, to 
execute prisoners without their knowing anything about 
it, either by administering instantaneous poison in their 
food, or admitting asphyxiating vapour into the cells 
while they were asleep. Indeed, even‘ electricity might 
be used, as the Daily Telegraph ventures to recom- 
mend, while the criminals were under chloroform, thus 
sparing them the suspense which is supposed to be so 
terrible, but which does not in the majority of cases 
prevent their eating a last meal. The four men executed 
in New York all ate breakfast, though aware that the hour 
for luncheon would never arrive. Any plan, however, for 
inflicting such a death is indefensible by reason, its real 
object being only to prevent an unpleasant though 
momentary emotion in the minds of those who inflict the 
penalty. They have no right to make the gravest of crimes, 
| for which alone we now inflict the capital penalty, an ex- 

cuse for securing to the criminals a death easier than that 
| of the majority of decent men. They rightly avoid in- 
| flicting needless, and still more, deliberate pain ; but 
| the pain which accompanies death from hanging or the 
| guillotine is natural and unintended pain, and is probably 
| far shorter and less severe than the pain attending death 
ifrom any acute disease—say, cancer or pneumonia— 
|and incomparably less than the pain attending the 
| majority of deaths by suicide, under which impulse a 
great number of its victims seem to choose pain de- 
liberately, as if it were in some sort an expiation. The 
| argument that man has no right to kill his fellow-man, 
and that the punishment of death can never be righteous, 
is one which, though it seems to us absurd in the mouths 
| of those who justify defensive war, we thoroughly under- 
| stand. It assumes that God alone can have the right to 
‘terminate life, and that man, rather than invade His 
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prerogative, should bear with resignation the spread of 
erime which the suspension of the penalty of death is 
invariably found to produce. But why, if the penalty of 
death is morally lawful, we should take pains to make it 
lighter than natural death, we confess we do not under- 
stand. It is a mere effort, we believe, to conquer a secret 
doubt, and should in logic lead those who feel it to vote 
against capital punishment in any form. 

It has always seemed to us a matter for surprise that, 
when the English world gave up the practice of hanging 
criminals in chains as a visible testimony to evil-doers 
of the doom they might expect, they did not propose to 
the method of military execution. There is no particular 
meaning in hanging, if the body is to be cut down 
and buried. Military execution undoubtedly terrifies, for 
the threat of it is the last and the most effectual device for 
reducing anarchy to order, and inducing those who profit 
by violence to return to the ways of civilisation. It is not 
eruel, or soldiers all over the world would not be so clear 
in their consciences as they are; and it is much more 
speedy than any method adopted by any State, except, 
indeed, death by the guillotine, which, horrible as it seems 
to Englishmen from its associations, is of all methods the 
most certain and most rapid. The world, however, dis- 
likes inflicting an honourable death for crime, and in all 
countries whatsoever, barbarous as well as civilised, has 
chosen some other method for getting rid of murderers. 
The world is right, and its instinctive sense that some idea 
of disgrace should attach to executions for crime is one 
more reason, perhaps the best, for adhering to those old 
and customary methods to which the tradition of disgrace 
has slowly accreted. If it can be shown to be more cruel 
than the ordinary methods of nature, let it be abolished ; 
but if not, hanging has become, among English-speaking 
peoples, the most fitting and the least offensive form of 
inflicting the last penalty of the law. All the reasons 
pleaded against it, and in favour of chloroform, electricity, 
or painless poisons, are in reality reasons for abolishing 
capital punishment, and so depriving society of the one 
defence which in extreme cases has ever been found 
effectual, and which in the case of invasion—morally by 
no means the most heinous of crimes—even philan- 
thropists inflict wholesale with a kind of pride. 














THE GERMAN WEEK. 

HAT interests us in the reception of the German 
Emperor is not the reception itself, though that has 

been well managed, or even the impression made by the recep- 
tion on the young potentate himself—which we shall never 
know till the memoirs of to-day begin to be published thirty 
years hence—but the effect of the reception upon the great 
body of our own people. They are, so far as we can gather, 
entirely pleased, and that for a reason which is in no way 
political. They like the show, and what is much more note- 
worthy, they like reading about it. There is an idea abroad 
among ourselves that the English people, as it becomes more 
democratic, is taking to drab-colour, that it wishes the 
Monarchy to become more and more like a Presidency, 
and that it faintly resents all Royal glitter as something 
which must be maintained at its expense, yet from which it 
can derive no sort of enjoyment. The scene of the week 
does not lock like that. There is an impression among 
the ignorant that the reception is very costly, and is 
paid for out of their taxes; but they are to all appearance 
entirely willing that it should be so. All they want in 
return is to see something of the ceremonial; and when 
that is impossible, they read whole columns of detailed de- 
scription with a curiosity which seems insatiable. The bigger 
the print, the more minute the details, the more careful the 
attention to “trifles” like the dress of the performers, the 
more complete is the general satisfaction. ‘The Emperor ” 
sells the papers as well as “ A Great Scandal in High Life.” 
The reporter who first noticed that the Prince of Wales, when 
the Emperor arrived at Windsor, wore a uniform which was 
“not red, but a shade of cherry-colour,” scored a distinct 
success, and gave thousands of people something to repeat 
with every mark of awe and gratification. Tens of thou- 


sands have read the list of the presents made to the 
Princess Aribert of Anhalt, from the first line to the last, 
while the whole population has formed some idea of the 
ceremonial of the wedding with its medieval pomp of great 





personalities. They know very little about bride or bride- 
groom, though the former is a descendant of George IIL; 
they do not really care whether the match is a Sood one or a 
bad one; and as to “loyalty” to the Royal family, they 
would receive a request for a dower for the young lady with a 
sort of hiss of disapproval. What they like, and like heartily, 
is the show, the collection of great people, the magnificent 
costumes, the stately ecclesiastical and social formalities, the 
endless list of jewelled presénts, the element of glitter, in 
short, which is present throughout the whole affair. If the 
Emperor and the Queen had appeared with their crowns upon 
their heads, and in robes they could scarcely carry, they would 
have been more pleased still, and would only lament that more 
people could not see with their actual eyes so magnificent and 
gratifying a sight. The Emperor, indeed, has been asked to 
traverse East London merely that the people may admire the 
splendour of his following; and if there is a regret visible in 
the popular welcome, it is because the millions of workers who 
would like to see his uniform closer are deprived, as one naif 
correspondent complains in print, of a pleasure conceded 
to the rich. That man really wanted the show, and was 
genuinely disappointed because, having his bread to earn, he 
could not sacrifice half-a-day in order to feast his eyes on 
what philosophers would probably describe as a “pompous 
pageant.” 


We do not, we confess, ourselves feel much of the charm of 
pageantry, and if an “Imperial procession” ever passed down 
Wellington Street, should probably retreat from the noise; 
but we fail altogether to understand any annoyance with the 
popular feeling, or any contempt for it. Nobody is the better 
or the bigger for the absence of childlikeness, and the popular 
pleasure in a pageant in which great people take part comes 
from the childlike element in the people, from a natural and 
wholly blameless delight in colour and glow and splendour of 
appearance. Why should not the community be delighted 
with a pageant if it is really brilliant, as well as with a sunset, 
or a splendidly appointed scene at any theatre? They will 
not spend too much money over it, we may be certain, nor 
will they waste too much time. Holidays here are not too 
numerous; the usual colour of the scene around is not too 
bright; and as to the interruption to politics and business 
caused by a day or two of féte-making, it is a positive good 
that they should be occasionally interrupted by something 
besides a “ grand demonstration” or a tumultuous stampede 
out of London. Mr. Walter Besant and the rest of us are 
always talking of the greyness and dullness and endless 
monotony of London labouring life; and though we do not 
agree with all that is said on that subject, and think that 
the races which tolerate monotony are the races which 
win the battle, we conceive that a wise English democracy 
would avail itself of the liking inherent in the human mind 
for a brilliant theatrical scene, for a momentary “ effect” 
which is not that of ordinary life. The liking for a procession, 
or a ceremonial, or a stately show of any kind, is a perfectly 
innocent one,—and, indeed, better than that, for it suppresses, 
for the moment at least, the corroding envy which is the 
canker-worm in democratic civilisation, and which is showing 
itself even here, where that teredo of morality was once sup- 
posed to be unknown. You cannot, while you are pleased 
with the glitter of a diamond tiara, be angry, like Mr. Grant 
Allen, because it is of diamonds. We may be told, and 
shall be told, that the pleasure in such scenes, if it is 
derived at all from the social greatness of those who take 
part in them, is a snobbish pleasure; but we fail to see 
any sincerity in the allegation. The rank of the performers 
in the show enhances the glitter of the show; but that is all. 
There is no real subserviency in the pleasure, no disposition to 
give up any just right, or to put up with any display of 
insolence. The people who are so delighted with the Royal 
wedding would not vote the bride a dower; and if the German 
Emperor were to utter one insolent sentence—we beg his 
pardon for even making the suggestion—he would probably 
feel its political effects throughout his future career. There is 
no snobbishness whatever in the matter, nothing but a feeling 
identical with that of children when the grown-ups join in 
their romps, or make fools of themselves for a moment for 
their delectation. The little folk are not snobbish because 
they are delighted when mamma joins in the dance, or papa 
in the blind-man’s-buff, or the big brother makes everything 
glow by firing a Bengal light. They only feel less alone. 
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But then, the People is not a child? It is the master, it is 
the everything, it should be full of seriousness and responsi- 
bility, and the proper dignity of the human being? Well, 
well, nobody is objecting to anything of all that. Those 
axioms are as true as these others, that nobody ought to laugh 
in church, or play cup-and-ball in a bank-parlour. Let the 
People, when there is anything to be done, feel life 
to be as full of seriousness as ‘Rab’ did when he could 
not get his fill of fighting. We are sure we wish they 
did on proper occasions, for then by-elections would go 
a little differently, and obstruction would be a_night- 
mare of the past; but our contention is that the German 
Emperor's visit is an occasion for a féte, and that during a 
féte the more there is of the innocent, childlike humour in the 
people, one sign of which is uproarious enjoyment in any- 
thing pretty or bright or scenic, the better both for its temper 
and its reputation. The People is only human, after all, and 
the human being who is serious all through life never has very 
much in him, and loses in his solemnity many of the few 
opportunities which life offers for perfectly innocent enjoy- 
ment. Why people should enjoy rolls of big names, half 
of which they cannot pronounce, or accounts in Reportese of 
diamonds and dresses and uniforms, or narratives of courtesies 
usually as conventional as the bows in a minuet, we do not 
pretend to know; but then, neither do we know why children 
shriek with delight because the flames of burnt brandy are 
blue instead of yellow and red. All we do know is, that 
coloured pomp has pleased human beings from the beginning, 
and will please them until the end, and that if the pomp does 
not cost too much, or take too much time from the business of 
life, there is no sort of objection to its display, except, indeed, 
the terrible tedium it must inflict upon those who bear any 
personal share in the festivities. They, however, have their 
compensations; they are most of them willing to give pleasure 
in return for popularity ; and, after all, their suffering cannot 
be greater than that of soldiers in a review, or of the House of 
Commons when Mr. Keay is speaking. It is not so much to 
endure in return for front seats in the world’s theatre, and 
nobody else is oppressed or worried at all. 





SPITE. 

HERE are special dangers in a day of small things which 

do not beset us in times of larger issues and. higher 
passion. When patriotic indignation against Germany for 
robbing France of two great provinces takes the form of 
inspiring great French singers and musicians with the magni- 
ficent resolve not to give the young German Emperor the 
pleasure of hearing their performances, we may feel sure 
that the wild passion of revenge has dwindled into the 
pettier and meaner passion of spite. The distinction, we 
suppose, is often one only of degree. Revenge broods 
on the memory of some real or fancied wrong, till it can 
find no outlet except in wreaking a retribution on some- 
thing like an equal scale. On the other hand, spite dwells on 
no great wrong, on no great grievance, but indulges in self- 
stimulated dislike, rather than in any immense resentment. 
Spite in its intensest form is the attitude of a tormentor like 
Quilp, who finds his gratification in inflicting a great number 
of small miseries on the object of his dislike, rather than any 
great retribution which measures the pain to be inflicted by 
the pain that has been suffered. It was a humorous kind of 
spite in which Byron indulged when he secreted a copy of con- 
temptuous verses under the cushion of the chair in which a man 
he disliked (was it not Rogers?) was about to sit. It was spite 
in which the great Napoleon frequently indulged when he 
invented ingenious modes of making women suffer for not 
giving him a willing and hearty homage. It was spite, again, 
with which Voltaire wreaked his vexation on Frederick the 
Great, and with which Frederick the Great wreaked his vexa- 
tion on Voltaire, after their great quarrel. Animosities which 
do not rise to the dignity of passions, evince themselves in spite. 
Caliban is spiteful, not revengeful, and even Ariel in the small 
torments which he inflicts on Caliban, may be said to retaliate 
spite with spite. It is of the essence of spite to be arbitrary, 
and yet to be greedy of the pleasure of inflicting pain. Per- 
haps the most perfect delineation of spite in English litera- 
ture is Browning’s “Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister,” where 
hate, almost confessed as purely arbitrary and causeless, posi- 
tively revels in its own arbitrariness, in its own wilfulness of 


caprice. The soliloquist says to Brother Lawrence, the object 
of his spite :-— 
“ How go on your flowers? None double ; 
Not one fruit-sort can you spy ? 
Strange! and I too at such trouble 
Keep them close-nipped on the sly! 


There’s a great text in Galatians 
Once you trip on it, entails 

Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails ! 


If I trip him just a-dying 
Sure of Heaven as sure can be, 
Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to Hell, a Manichee ?” 

That is pure spite. It does not even wish to justify itself as 
revenge. It revels in its own redundance of arbitrariness and 
caprice. And that is just the most evil feature about spite, that 
it never even claims to be founded,—as revenge does,—on a kind 
of “ wild justice.” On the contrary, it claims to have its root 
in prejudice or self-will. It founds itself on the personal 
irritation which the presence of a certain person or persons 
causes, and luxuriates in venting a spleen for which no 
reason or just cause beyond that of personal antipathy 
is even imagined. That is the one thing that makes the 
malevolence of spite so alarming. It isa kind of weed which 
springs up without being visibly sown. Revenge may be 
rooted out, because it may be shown that the cruel or unjust 
temper which planted the seeds of revenge has been replaced 
by something totally opposite in character, something there- 
fore which causes a different attitude of feeling to spring 
up. But spite glories in its own wilfulness, finding a 
sort of pride in being uncaused, or at least self-caused. 
The French singers who would not let the German Emperor 
enjoy their performance, would probably treat their atti- 
tude of mind as a kind of revenge rather than spite. 
But it has surely much more of the nature of spite. There 
can be no parity at all between a lost province and a missed solo. 
No one can persuade himself that by refusing to sing or play 
before the young Emperor, he punishes in any sense the relue- 
tance to restore Alsace and Lorraine; but of course, though 
this is spite and not revenge, it is not pure spite, for it is 
spite originally founded on revenge, and not on mere arbi- 
trary distaste or self-will, and the spite which grows out of 
revenge cannot be said to partake as much of the nature of 
evil for evil’s sake, as the spite which prides itself on its own 
lawless self-will. There is always more hope, too, of removing 
even the spite which grows out of revenge,—for that has a 
natural though not a noble origin,—than the spite which 
grows out of nothing save its own inherent disposition to 
rail at its own surroundings. 

There is always hope for a day of high passion. Even 
evil passions, if they are on a great scale, are generally closely 
related to noble passions, and often grow in the same soil. 
But spite is the product of empty lives and mean vexa- 
tions, of a poor soil, a poor scale of living; and betoken a 
dwindling power both of love and hate. Like the life in the 
Spanish cloister of which Browning gives so graphic and 
hateful a picture, the kind of life which breeds spite 
is one of petty interests and pettier envies. Our own 
day is saved from spite, so far as it is saved from spite, by 
the multitude of its interests and activities, rather than by their 
magnitude and scale. There is too rapid a circulation of life 
amongst us to admit of much spite, which hardly grows apace 
without plenty of time to brood over small distastes and minute 
irritations. There is no life which is freer from spite than the 
large meditative life, but there is no life which is fuller of it 
than the life which, without being suited to meditation, forces 
itself, or is, by unfortunate circumstances, forced, into that 
brooding over selfish worries which has even less right to the 
name of meditation than to that of action. If we are not on 
the whole a spiteful generation, it is rather because we are full 
of very busy and changing occupations, than because we have 
many large and living interests. It is small cliques which 
give birth to spites, and in the modern world small cliques 
are always breaking up and giving way to the impulse of 
new combinations of social curiosity and sympathy. Still, 
ours is a time in.which the smallness of the various con- 
troversies and issues raised, is always in danger of producing 
spite, wherever it is in danger of anything like arrested life. 
Democracies have always given rise to a multiplication of 
political grudges, which are, in fact, spites in the political region. 





Ostracism in Athens was only a sort of democratic spite. 
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And half the political energy of the United States seems to 
be expended in the venting of political spites. In France, the 
scenes which so often take place in the Chamber hardly pro- 
fess to be more than bursts of political spite. The pettier 
the scale of our controversies becomes, the more they tend to 
spitefulness, unless change comes so fast as to leave no room 
for the microscopic brooding which is essential to that atti- 
tude of mind. Boycotting was all spite. It was the petty 
scale of life in Ireland, and the ample time allowed for 
brooding over the political quarrels in which the various Irish 
parties indulged, that favoured the development of those 
small and bitter grudges. What is wanted to sweep away 
spite is any higher interest, involving full employment for all 
the higher energies of men. There has usually been more show 
of spite among women of the leisured classes than amongst men, 
simply because there has been less occupation and a pettier 
scale of life. Amongst the modern women who go into 
business or professions, whatever may be their defects, there 
is at least a great emancipation from social spites. They 
compete eagerly with each other, but they do not stick 
pins into each other, as they used to do when they 
had nothing better to amuse them. A multitude of small 
interests is not favourable to the growth of ardour of any 
kind; but on the other hand, it is fatal to that worst result of 
brooding leisure,—the small and yet deadly animosities which 
spring up in minds weary of themselves and destitute of high 
interests. The constant ripple of our eager civilisation kills 
many opportunities of greatness: we may be thankful that 
it also kills many opportunities for the worst kind of small- 
ness, the smallness that is malignant as well as small. 

Indeed, spite seems to us about the most hopeless form of 
living death in which the mental and moral life ever gets itself 
extinguished. The grander passions, even when they are evil 
and vindictive, always leave room for hope that they may be 
transformed into something nobler. But a mind full of petty 
spites has hardly any potentialities of good. They are the 
nearest spiritual analogues to pure molecular repulsions with- 
out counteracting attractions, of which we can conceive. What 
an atom would do in space which repelled every other atom, 
and was incapable of either attracting or being attracted, it is 
not easy to imagine. But that is what a mind full of small 
spites does in the realm of mind. It lowers the tone and 
quality of all life in its vicinity, as well as its own tone. It is 
purely destructive. No great nation should ever permit itself 
so fatal a spirit. Compared with spite, war itself is a healing 
influence ; for though war, as we see, sometimes produces an 
after-crop of petty spites, it also produces a rich immediate 
crop of heroism, self-forgetfulness, and noble enthusiasm. 


BURLESQUES AND THEIR MAKERS. 

TURKEY stuffed with chestnuts is by no means an 
unknown dish, nor is it to be despised by those who 

have any liking for Italian cookery; but a burlesque stuffed 
with chestnuts is a very different matter, and we can quite 
sympathise with Mr. Arthur Roberts in his reluctance to put 
such sorry fare before his audience. A chestnut, we need 
hardly explain, is an ancient joke, so called, probably, because 
they are both somewhat indigestible; and according to the 
evidence of one of the witnesses, the burlesque for which Mr. 
Roberts declined to pay was stuffed with no other ingredient. 
Without wishing in the least to call in question the justice of 
the decision which the jury came to last Monday in the trial 
of “ Jones v. Roberts,” and which was undoubtedly as fair an 
award as could be arrived at under the circumstances, 
we may still permit ourselves to offer certain comments 
on a case which proved as instructive in some ways as 
it was amusing. Not only have we learnt what is the 
natural and proper destination of old jokes—jokes, let 
us remark, never die: it is as impossible to see a dead joke 
as to meet a dead donkey—but we now know what is supposed 
to constitute real originality in the eyes of an audience, how a 
burlesque is constructed, and how laborious the process of that 
construction is. We also know the whole extent of the plain- 
tiffs—Mr. Jones’s—knowledge; but that is a mere trifle 
thrown in by the way. And because we consider that the 
case is really an instructive one, and throws a light upon the 
true inwardness of one national product, the British burlesque, 
we shall make no apology for briefly recapitulating its salient 
points, and attempting to explain their occasional obscurity of 
meaning. 











The chief dramatis personz of the little comedy that was 
played in the Law-Courts were Mr. Arthur Roberts, a well- 
known actor, and Mr. Jones, a writer of plays, and apparently 
of impassioned letters also. There is a real touch of pathos 
in the letter which Mr. Jones addressed to Mr. Roberts, 
when offering his services as a playwright. “Do give mea 
chance, Governor,” he wrote, and protested that if only his 
governor would give him a chance, he would write him a play 
that would fit him like a glove, that would fit him to a “t;” 
nay, more, that he would put into this well-fitting play 
everything that he knew. Now, Mr. Roberts happened to be 
acting a play, known as Guy Fawkes, Esq., for which he had 
contracted to pay £20 a week. It certainly seemed a happy 
thought on his part, to transform Guy Fawkes, Esq., into Guy 
Fawkes, M.P.,to subtract from the former all the lines and jokes 
which were his own particular property, and to call upon Mr. 
Jones to fill in the rest ; no longer would he have to pay the £20 
a week ; he would have a new play, and a new author who 
promised to fit his most particular requirements, and even 
contracted to put into the result everything that he knew. 
As to the fulfilment of the latter part of the contract, 
no doubt has been thrown upon Mr. Jones’s good faith; it 
seems to be acknowledged that he did put into his play every- 
thing that he knew; only it was unfortunate that what Mr. 
Jones knew, every one else appears to have known also. 
Hence the dissatisfaction of Mr. Roberts, and his refusal to 
pay Mr. Jones; the dissatisfaction of Mr. Jones, and his 
action against Mr. Roberts; and the satisfaction of the Lord 
Chief Justice and the counsel employed, who seem to have 
enjoyed the trial amazingly. Mr. Jones, on the one side, con- 
tended that it had taken him eleven weeks to convert all that 
he knew into the form of a burlesque, and that for those 
eleven weeks, sixty-six days’ labour, if we leave out the Sundays, 
he deserved compensation. Mr. Roberts, on the other side, 
protested that he already knew what Mr. Jones knew; and 
that, as his audience were likely to know it also, the knowledge 
was useless to him. At the same time, he admitted that all 
old jokes were not absolutely valueless—an occasional old 
joke could be made to pass by the simple expedient of dropping 
the voice—but, unhappily, Mr. Jones’s jokes were not only 
old, but so cumbrous as to prevent any palliation of that 
kind. Indeed, on the face of it, there seems to have been no 
little truth in the defendant’s contention. One joke was a 
switchback-railway,—Mr. Roberts was to make his entrance 
mounted on a switchback-car. The jest was a famous one, and 
well calculated to bring down the house; but it was hardly 
suitable to a small theatre, which it seemed likely to bring 
down in quite another fashion, and suffered, moreover, from 
the disadvantage of having been done before. Another 
original entrance was to be made in a hansom-cab; here the 
originality was admitted, but it was argued that a hansom- 
cab is not easily introduced to the stage,—though we have 
seen it done, and seen it, too, backed by the horse into 
the orchestra! A third joke consisted in an original 
exit into a large tank of water,—a capital joke, too, 
and a very funny one if neatly performed; but this also 
Mr. Roberts declared to be unsuitable, as he doubted his 
capacity to throw a person weighing fourteen stone, who hap- 
pened to be the character of whom the exit was required, with 
any degree of neatness into such a tank. How the business 
of writing plays seems to have altered since the days when 
Nicholas Nickleby wrote for Mr.Crummles! Then the actor- 
manager gave his author an article of stage-property in the 
shape of a pump, and instructed him to surround it with 
a suitable play. - Nowadays, the author writes a play, 
and carelessly throws in such small incidents as tanks of 
water, hansom-cabs, and switchback-railways, which the actor 
is supposed to supply as so many requisite stage-properties. 
What would Mr. Crummles, the proud proprietor of a real 
wooden pump, have thought of a tank of water? We have 
often heard that two of the chief difficulties of acting are to 
come on and go off the stage properly, but never before did 
we realise how enormous those difficulties were. Still, it must 
make the work of a playwright delightfully easy when he 
has such unbounded resources to draw upon. In Guy Fawkes, 
M.P., we are told that the incident of pressing an electric- 
button was the sole motive for the second act; an electric- 
button seems to be capable of even more weaning than Lord 
Burleigh’s nod. As to the verbal quips and cranks that 
were supplied by the author, the only one that found 
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its way into the trial does not strike us as being very 
amusing. One of the characters says that his defence is 
an alibi. “What, a lullaby?” asks another. “No, an alibi.” 
Even in that poor little jest, one of the witnesses claimed a 
prior right. The counsel for the plaintiff admitted that the 
play “would seem a wretched thing if read out,” but still con- 
tendéd that it was very comical, and in the hands of a good 
actor like the defendant, should have made a great success. 
That is probably true of all burlesques; and it would be a 
great injustice to judge Mr. Jones by the literary value of his 
work, seeing that the actual words of a play of that kind are 
of the smallest consideration. It would be a matter for ex- 
perts to appraise the value of a burlesque by its words; and 
we have no doubt but that the jury have dealt fairly by both 
parties in this suit, for we humbly confess our own incapacity 
to comprehend the merits of either side. Nevertheless, 
we fancy that we now know more about burlesques and their 
construction than we did before, and that some forms of 
English humour, which have seemed to us until to-day rather 
-obscure, are now clear and explained, so that for the future we 
shall witness them with very different eyes. 

It is rather a curious coincidence that while one Mr. Jones 
‘was upholding the cause of the dramatist in the Law-Courts, 
another Mr. Jones, also a dramatist, was pleading the same 
ause in the New Review. The second Mr. Jones seems to be 
@ more serious man than the first; at any rate, he is 
disposed to make a more serious claim upon our con- 
sideration. He speaks very well of the English stage, 
and of the English actors; and of the English dramatists 
he speaks most highly of all. It appears that they have 
a glorious mission to fulfil, and that as far as they can, 
they have fulfilled it gloriously. Their task is to regenerate 
society, to elevate it, to educate it; in short, to make it in all 
things even as they are themselves. The Stage is the real 
school of morality; the dramatists are its prophets; and the 
prophet of these prophets is Mr. Jones. This is his message, 
which he first delivers with great solemnity and at considerable 
length, and which be finally sums up in the following anec- 
dote. A lady once assured him that in her considera- 
tion the Stage stood next to the Church. “ Why, Madam,” 
was his noble answer, “ Why, Madam, put the Stage 
in the second place?” Why, indeed? It sounds like 
‘one of those riddles which, as Lord Dundreary said, no 
fellow could answer. Unfortunately, the dramatist has reason 
to complain that the world does not take him at the same 
valuation as he proposes to put on himself. ‘Give us a 
‘chance, Governor,’ pleads Mr. Jones, ‘and we will clothe you 
with virtue as with a glove.’ We wonder if, given the chance, 
the second Mr. Jones would prove any more original than 
the first. On the whole, we are disposed to put our faith in 
the first Mr. Jones, whose claims, only £100, were certainly 
more modest. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE ON THE CHURCH 
HOUSE. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “Spectator,” | 

S1tr,—In the Spectator of July 4th, appears a letter on the 
subject of the Church House from “A Member of the Cor- 
poration ;” there is also an editorial comment on the letter. 
Will you permit me to say in your columns a few words upon 
the question which has been raised ? 

When your correspondent speaks of “exclusive terms of 
membership,” he may be reminded that there are few religious 
secieties of which the condition of membership is less than 
the annual payment of a guinea. Of course every pay- 
ment may be called “ exclusive,” inasmuch as it excludes those 
who do not care or are not able to pay it; but it does not seem 
to me that the epithet can fairly be used in an invidious sense 
with regard to an institution which depends upon the in- 
numerable wealthy men and women who claim membership in 
the English Church. I confess to having believed—indeed, I 
have said so publicly—that there ought to be little difficulty 
in obtaining ten thousand guinea subscribers; the income 
which would then be available would enable the Council to 
¢aivy on their building operations without let or hindrance to 
the completion of the whole work. 

You speak in your editorial comment of “confining the 
use of the Church House to Churchmen who subscribe a 














guinea towards the expense of keeping it up.” But, in the 
first place, the use of the Church House is in no sense so con- 
fined. No doubt one or two privileges are reserved for 
members of the Corporation, but “the use of the Church 
House” for meetings, for business, for inquiries, belongs to 
all Churchmen without money and without price. The House 
of Laymen pay nothing for using the House; neither will the 
Houses of Convocation ; and hundreds of people every week 
use the Church House, even in its present infant condition, 
without any expense whatever. 

But in the second place, when you speak of keeping the 
House up, you must remember that there is at present 
(properly speaking) no House to keep up. Our anxiety now 
is the erection of a building, not the keeping of it up. We 
have, as all the world knows, just laid the foundation-stone, 
and we wish to see our way to erect the building of which Sir 
Arthur Blomfield has furnished the plans. Hence, for some 
years to come the Council cannot afford to be as generous as 
their hearts would prompt them to be. When the building is 
completed, and is the home of a large number of Church 
Societies, and when all Church meetings are held in the halls 
of the Church House, my hope and expectation are that the 
institution will be well-nigh self-supporting; but that is a 
vision not to be realised at present. Nevertheless, I am quite 
in sympathy with your correspondent in his wish to make the 
basis of the Corporation of the Church House as broad as it 
suitably can be made. And therefore I am willing to promise 
that if he will think out a scheme which he deems practicable, 
and which he will express in writing, I will endeavour to 
secure a discussion of it by the Council. But I would warn 
him that a very heroic scheme of reform has been already 
submitted, with the influence of most respected names, which, 
on careful examination and discussion, was rejected by the 
Council as impracticable. If your correspondent would apply 
to the Secretary, I doubt not he would be able to obtain all 
particulars of this scheme. 

You speak, Sir, of the coldness with which the erection of 
the Church House as a mouument of her Majesty’s Jubilee has 
been received, as partly due to the feeling that it was intended 
for the use of wealthy Churchmen rather than for Churchmen 
at large. I will not deny that this feeling may have existed; 
I fear that in some quarters there has been a malicious 
tendency to foster the feeling; but certainly nothing can have 
been further from the minds of the promoters. The fact is, 
that there seems to be a confusion between erection and us, 
The privilege of erection must, in the nature of things, belong 
chiefly to “wealthy Churchmen,” but the privilege of use 
belongs to “Churchmen at large.” I wish that a few 
“wealthy Churchmen” would use their privilege, and supply 
the ten or eleven thousand pounds which are our immediate 
want; “ Churchmen at large” would profit by their liberality. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Rose Castle, Carlisle, July 6th. H. CARuLiou. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND POPULAR CONTROL. 

[To THs EpiTor oF THE “SpEcTATOR,”’] 
S1z,—‘“ Popular control over schools,”—this is not merely a 
bid for popularity; it is, perhaps for lack of information, a 
serious conviction among thinking Radicals. Mr. A. Acland 
said in the House of Commons on June 8th, that “ the villages 
were waking up, and there was no question on which they 
might be trusted more than upon that of the organisation 
and management of schools.” Will you permit me, as a 
manager of Voluntary schools, and for some years Chairman 
and almost factotum of a Board having 1,100 children under 
it, and perhaps I should add, as a Radical, to challenge this 
opinion entirely ? 

England has had twenty years of popular control over 
schools by local Boards, and fifty years of another form of 
popular, or at any rate representative, control by the Educa- 
tion Department. The “ waking-up of the villages ” has been 
in some cases promoted by the existence of a School Board; 
but in how many cases has the mental growth of a village— 
yes, and of a town—been due far more to the Department 
and its inspectors, and in spite of the local control? The 
Boards which quietly sit on at the end of the triennial period 
because no one cares to nominate fresh candidates or to cause 
a contest, are fairly good, because they never pit their 
ignorance against the knowledge of officials. The Boards 





elected at a poll are, it is admitted, rarely elected on educa- 
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tional grounds. It is most unfortunate that the school-rate 
falls heaviest on the farmer and the large employer. Hence 
the chief ratepaying class is essentially out of sympathy with 
either teachers to teach or buildings to contain scholars of 
fourteen, thirteen, and even twelve years of age. Turn to the 
class who should have sympathy,—the parents. If stirred, 
they may take a right view at a Board election ; but too often 
they let indifference or consideration for their employer out- 
weigh any heed they may have for the minds of their 
offspring. Moreover, a policy which hinders the latter from 
earning wages cannot please the parent by any amount of 
popularity in the management of the younger standards, or 
of the Kindergarten and baby-rooms. There is a third class, 
which by activity and mischief (to use a mild word) at the poll 
and in the Board-room, is apt to rule the roast, the small 
tradesman and houseowner. Mr. Girling’s paper at the 
National Union of Teachers in April, 1889, on “Security of 
Tenure” (for teachers), with the chorus which endorsed it, 
showed how impossible it is in some places, and by no means 
always in small places, for a teacher to teach morals in the 
school, to maintain discipline among scholars, or even to retain 
the teachership with self-respect, while he is the subordinate 
of men who are morally his utter inferiors. The latter can 
please the larger ratepayers by stinting the teaching staff, 
and by degrading where they cannot destroy. 

I have alluded to that supreme essential, discipline,—not 
the discipline of mere order, enforced by fear and shown in 
painful regularity of work, but the discipline of tone, that 
tone which is inseparable from the moral sense, and is shown 
by harmony between teacher and scholars, every class being 
instinct with life and happiness. That the moral standard of 
the home is lower than that of the school, is a trouble in high- 
schools, both English and Colonial. In elementary schools, 
the Department constantly endeavours to uphold tone by means 
of a definite moral standard, a standard with which many 
managers, Board and Voluntary, donot sympathise. Drunken- 
ness, fraud respecting either registers, examinations, or fees, 
and other faults, often ensure exclusion from the profession. 
In the Annual Report of the Department is a list of such 
offenders as are certificated teachers and who have been sus- 
pended or dismissed during the year. How, indeed, would 
such a list figure under the zgis of “popular control,” under 
the exigencies of party rule, under the exactions of religious 
strife? I venture to say that the quality—aye, the very 
existence—of our National system depends on all these con- 
siderations being subordinated to the steady, stern sway of a 
Government Department manned by men of experience, of 
broad views, of gentlemanly instincts, and religious training. 

The grant from the Department cannot be increased 50 or 
60 per cent. without, forsooth, a new instalment of local 
control! From how many of the parishes actually in ques- 
tion has any such demand arisen? Rather let it be argued 
that a relief to the local pocket should be accompanied by 
a transference of control from the locality to Whitehall. With 
far more official inspection, and somewhat less of examination, 
with all changes of staff subjected to confirmation by the 
Department, the one blot of the Forster Act, the parish Board, 
would be wiped out, and proper control could be developed in 
such reasonable and legitimate directions as drainage, roads, 
cemeteries, and perhaps the administration of charities. If, on 
the other hand, there should be an access of local control, the 
Department will be less timid in superseding the “ elect of the 
people” than ithas been. Toorare the threat, and far too rare 
the “declaration” of default against a recalcitrant Board, the 
last means of protection on which the coming generation can 
rely against harsh tradesmen, manufacturers, and farmers. 
The total future grant should more than pay for the teaching 
staff; why not the ratepayers’ Board or the subscribers’ 
committee be left to manage what they have paid for,—the 
buildings and premises? Were a fresh duty laid on parents 
in supporting the control and discipline wielded by Whitehall, 
letting them be co-optated as what are called “ managers” 
over both Voluntary and Board schools, a fresh meaning might 
be given to the noble preamble of Lord Sandon’s Act (1876), 
which aimed at “securing the fulfilment of parental responsi- 
bility.” 

Quite another injurious kind of local control is that wielded 
by local Magistrates. Their want of public spirit in supporting 
attendance at schools has helped to produce that low average 
attendance which, under the terms of the Bill, will make the 





fee-grant less than it should be, less than it is where Magis- 
trates, managers, teachers, and parents cordially pull together. 
—I am, Sir, &e., RADICAL. 


THE JEWS IN AGRICULTURE. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In your article of May 30th on the Russian Jews, which 
has just reached me, you ask if anybody has ever seen a Jew 
plough “ under any stress of circumstances ” P 

I can certainly testify to the agricultural capacity of the 
Jews when they have a chance of showing their skill and 
industry on the soil. In the agricultural Jewish colonies of 
Cherson and Ekaterinoslav, from which I have just returned, 
there is a population of 30,000 souls subsisting entirely by 
agriculture. These people are industrious and sober, and 
many of them have prospered. They have no redeeming vice, 
unless a taste for early, fruitful, and improvident marriage 
can be deemed a vice. That the agricultural capacity of the 
Jews may not rest on my sole word, I enclose a letter from a 
Russian gentleman of the Hebrew faith who accompanied me 
to the colonies in question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Petersburg, July 2nd. ARNOLD WHITE. 


P.S.—I have invited M. Pobiedonostzeff to give his views on 
the article referred to. 


“CHER ET HONORE MonsizuR WuiTE,—Je viens de lire dans. 
Vhonorable journal anglais The Spectator, un article qui s’attache 
& prouver que les juifs ne sont pas aptes 4 cultiver la terre 
et & manier lacharrue. Cette opinion généralement adoptée en 
Russie aussi bien qu’a l’étranger, ne se repose que sur des malen- 
tendus. Jusqu’a nos jours, comme prouve Vhistoire, on n’a pas 
permis aux juifs de s’adonner 4 la terre; par la force des circon- 
stances, les israélites autrefois agriculteurs, sont devenus des 
habitants urbains. Le fanatisme des moyen 4ge les a arrachés 4 
la charrue, mais maintenant la situation chez nous est devenue 
tellement misérable que le mouvement pour revenir & la terre est 
devenue tellement intense, que l’idée de M. le Baron de Hirsch a 
été le plus chaleureusement saluée par toutes les classes de la 
société. J’avais l’honneur, cher et honoré Mr. White, de vous accom- 
pagner dans votre recent voyage, et vous avez pu vous convaincre 
lors de votre visite dans les colonies juives situées aux gouverne- 
ments de Cherson et d’Ekatherinoslaff, que vous avez trouvé dans. 
le meilleur état, que le préjugé contre les israélites relativement 
a ce point est aussi inexact, comme tous les autres. Les colonies 
juives en Russie, qui comptent trente mille 4mes, sans compter 
les fermiers, dont le nombre est encore plus considérable ainsi 
que les colonies palestiniennes, dont vous avez entendu les meil- 
leures nouvelles, parlent plus que tous les raisonnements des. 
hommes qui sont peu versés dans cette affaire. Veuillez agréer, 
cher et honoré Monsieur White, l’assurance de mes sentiments les. 
plus affectueux.—Votre tout dévoué 

“St. Pétersbourg, le 20-2 Juillet, 1891. 





D. FEINBERG.” 


THE LATEST OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I should in all probability not have ventured to write 
to you this morning, but for the tone of your article on 
“ Youth,” in the Spectator of July 4th. “After all,” you say, 
“boisterous, tyrannical, and arrogant youthfulness does not 
suggest essential gladness of heart half as vividly as that more 
temperate and restrained brightness which seeks to light up 
all the darker corners of the earth, and to turn night into 
twilight and twilight into dawn.” Such a sentence appeals 
with strange force to one who, like myself, has the happiness 
to be living with fifteen young laymen, and of watching them, 
and, so far as may be, helping them to knit their lives into 
the lives of their less fortunate brethren; and it occurred to 
me that, if possible, you might be willing to help on what 
attempts to be a concrete embodiment of the principle you so 
clearly stated. 

The immediate need is to build a house for them to live in, 
instead of the disused schoolroom which has served as a house 
for seven years, and which only holds four, the rest having to 
find lodgings where they can in the surrounding houses. 

The house has been already begun, and it is to raise funds 
for its completion that Lord Londonderry has lent us the use 
of Londonderry House on Thursday, July 16th, at 4 p.m. 
There must be many old Oxford men all over the country who 
would be glad to join in the latest Oxford movement, if they 
only, amid the roar of politics and business, could hear any- 
thing about it. Those in London would have an opportunity 


of doing so on the 16th, from the Hon. George Curzon, M.P., 
the Rev. R. Eyton, myself, and others, by applying to me for 
acard of admission, and those in the country by writing to 
the above address for information.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. F. W. NEPEAN. 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E., July 6th. 
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THE SOUTH LONDON FINE ART GALLERY. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

$1z,—Will you give me space to make a request on a wider 
scale than it is possible to do in private, for a great boon to a 
great many people, which will yet cost the givers notbing ? 
It is to ask those who possess pictures that are usually left 
covered up or in darkened rooms while their owners are away 
in August and September, to be so kind as to lend them during 
those months to the South London Fine Art Gallery, where 
thousands of people will come to look at them, instead of their 
being, as it were, lost for the time. 

This gallery, which is now housed in a substantial fire-proof 
building, opened on May 4th in Peckham Road, Camberwell, 
has Sir Frederick Leighton for its president, and many 
responsible members upon its council, and the secretary will 
send at once for any works suitable for exhibition in it, upon 
receiving notice to do so. Simple subjects, bright landscapes, 
and portraits of well-known persons are especially enjoyed, 
and I believe many owners of such pictures will be quite 
willing to lend them. The number of visitors, especially on 
Sundays, in the autumn and winter, is astonishing, and it is 
to provide for this season that we are anxious to receive 
promises of help. Books, especially picture-books, that have 
seen service elsewhere would be very warmly welcomed, for a 
peculiar feature of this institution is the way in which for years 
past it has attracted children; so that it has been regularly 
opened at times best suited for them, and collections of 
curiosities made for their pleasure are placed in cases about 
the gallery. 

I believe it would surprise and interest any one who would 
take the journey to Peckham Road, to see the gallery and its 
capacity for development. The piece of ground on which the 
building stands has been left, as far as possible, the old 
suburban garden it was, and it is intended that the poor 
children shall have some enjoyment from it. A grand piano 
stands waiting for friends to kindly come and play on it from 
time to time; and there is also a room for free lectures on 
winter evenings, and a good reference library. No other 
place of the kind exists in South London, and whilst large 
schemes for the future are being discussed, here stands a 
ready instrument of good, needing, however, for its support, 
as it has always done, the help of contributions in money, and 
gifts or loans of pictures. Letters can be addressed to the 
Secretary, South London Fine Art Gallery, Camberwell, S.E.; 
or to Mrs. Burne-Jones, The Grange, West Kensington, W.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 


July 3rd. GEORGIANA BURNE-JONES. 





ANIMAL ASTHETICS. 
(To THe Epritor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The writer of the admirable article on “ Animal 
AXsthetics ” which was published in your columns on May 2nd 
last, will, I am sure, be interested to learn that a pair of gold- 
finches in my garden have acted in a manner precisely similar 
to that practised by the birds of which he wrote. They have 
built high up in an ilex-tree, and have put the finishing 
touches to their work by ornamenting the nest with sprigs of 
the blue forget-me-not. Let us hope tbat in this case the 
zesthetic taste of the birds will not, as in the instance quoted 
in the article referred to, lead to the ruin of their nest.—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. M. Warp (Colonel). 
Copdock, Ipswich, July 6th. 








ART. 
ages 
THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT-PAINTERS, AND 
OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 

Tue galleries of the Royal Institute are filled with a collection 
of portraits, the works of a new exhibiting Society and of 
others, not members, who have been invited to contribute. 
The greater number of the portraits is familiar, and it may be 
asked why “old, unhappy, far-off things” from the Academy 
and elsewhere should be again exposed. But to ask this 
would be beside’ the question. The Society consists of a 
number of fashionable young portrait-painters, who, we may 
take it, for the convenience of their customers, are prepared 
to bear the cost of this annual exhibition. Beauty or Fame 
or Wealth about to be painted, will visit the gallery, will 





satisfy itself about the rank of the previous sitters of 
this or that painter, the care with which he portrays 
a costume, the absence of anything “peculiar” in his 
treatment of a subject, the aggressiveness of his likenesses, 
and so forth, and will then, on receiving other needful 
information from the Secretary, negotiate with the chosen 
painter for the desired portrait. There is nothing to be said 
against all this, which may prove itself a first-rate business 
arrangement. Nor would it serve any purpose to criticise 
singly the practitioners of a woeful art: it is the grave of a 
good deal of talent, but if a man is to thrive by painting, bad 
portraits or bad pictures of another kind he must paint. 
Portraits are the more paying, and between the huge 
difficulties of the art, the impatience and caprice of 
sitters, the demands of the sitters’ friends, and the 
conventional style dear to ignorance that he must practise, 
he must be a strong artist who survives. But a mixed 
character has been given to the present show by in- 
viting celebrated portrait-painters outside of the Society to 
contribute. These are foreign as well as English: Bonnat 
pairs off with Millais, and Carolus Duran and Boldini take 
the place that might have been occupied by Sargent. In the 
midst of all this, a great artist suddenly intrudes; you catch 
sight in the debauch of crude colour and undistinguished 
arrangement of a tempered light, like what might come through 
water or green leaves, and you pass without transition from 
half-a-wallful of Stuart-Wortleys to two Whistlers. Much 
may be forgiven to a Society that has brought those two 
immortal works into a public gallery; but was it a prudent 
thing for themselves, since guests like these reduce their 
neighbours to hopeless vulgarity? Still, there are degrees ; 
and a pictorial sense may be recognised here and there, as in 
the work of Messrs. Loudan, Tom Graham, and C. A. Furse. 
Two works by Mr. Jan Veth tremble between colour gone 
right and gone wrong. There is also some good black-and- 
white work shown, notably a sketch of Edwin Long by 
Renouard. 

A third Whistler has been on view at Messrs. Goupil’s, 
and in the same galleries a number of pictures and sketches 
by Mr. Lavery have been brought together. Mr. Lavery’s 
work has been abundantly praised in these columns, and 
there are few things in this collection that would not attract 
attention in an ordinary exhibition; but the result, on the 
whole, is not likely to add to a reputation that has become 
considerable in London and Munich as well as Glasgow. It 
is a temptation to an artist who is becoming known, to display 
all his work to the public; it is the better way that he should 
be doubly severe with himself, and only let his best work 
be seen. What other justification, for example, can there 
be for the large, ill-considered sketch in pastel called The 
Siren, except that it was to compete for notice with other 
large works in the Salon? It has done this successfully, and 
been medalled. Another large work, the equestrian portrait 
at the opposite end of the gallery, shows plenty of drawing 
capacity ; if completely successful, it would be successful as a 
tour de force, hardly as a picture; and even as a tour de force 
in sunlight painting, it does not convince,—the lady has not 
the effect of having been painted in the same light as the 
horse, and the lights on the horse strike crude. But, on the 
other hand, the little Twilight at the Glasgow Exhibition is 
charming, the vulgar buildings are transformed in the dusk 
to something beautiful; and one or two of the Tangier 
sketches, like No. 23, with its roof-tops and faintly flushed 
sky, are taking. The two Hamilton Park Race Meetings (29 
and 32) are bright impressions, and the dancing girl (17) is 
conceived in e, beautiful scheme of colour: pity that the form 
and action are so mean. 

Professor Legros exhibits at Mr. Dunthorne’s a large 
number of drawings, etchings, and sculptures. Mr. Legros is 
largely a disciple of Millet. Like him, he seldom has execu- 
tive charm, and seldom the realism of close observation; his 
treatment of nature is summary and abstract. The talent is 
for contriving something grandiose or affecting out of simple 
or squalid material, and rendering it in the roughest and 
barest way. Le Mort du Vagabond, in the present exhibition, 
gives the type. The portrait-heads are in rather a different 
vein. Here a more suave technical ictention comes in, as in 
the Enfant Italien (40); but at the best the method is a little 
cast-iron and inflexible, and while a strong note of character 
is selected and conveyed in each head, there is something of 
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the “postage-stamp” in the flat and airless treatment. It 
may be noted that a pastel version of Millet’s Angelus has 
been added to the Hanover Gallery. The colour is bad and 
dirty, and the technique unpleasant; the merit of suggestion 
in arrangement and expression that the picture has is to be 
found with less disturbance in the black-and-white repro- 
ductions. 

At the Fine Art Society’s galleries, there is a collection of 
Mr. Walter Crane’s work in various kinds. The result on the 
visitor is a wish that Mr. Crane had continued to work the 
admirable vein that he first struck in his children’s books. 
Never a strong draughtsman, he had an admirable playful 
invention, and something of the Japanese gift of contriving 
out of a creature or thing a decorative abstract with both fun 
and beauty init. In those early drawings, again, the colour 
is often pleasant, and seldom distressing. The whole series 
for King Luckieboy’s Party is delightful, and the illus- 
trations to “I saw a ship a-sailing,” in the same volume, 
were masterpieces of their kind. How admirable in 
design are the white-mice sailors at work on the yards, 
and the drake captain,—almonds in the hold! But Mr. 
Crane seems to have been drawn away from this extremely 
original and perfect line of production by the distraction 
of other ideals, none of which he has realised with the 
same success. His attempts at semi-naturalistic painting 
are childish ; the drawing weak, the colour hot and poor, the 
sense of air and light and relation absent. The effort, on the 
other band, to set his illustration to a more serious strain, 
has merely denuded it of its virtue of playfulness, and strained 
and overworked a not very strong gift of drawing. Who 
would wish to believe that the cover of this catalogue, with 
its rough, weedy woodcut work and commonplace device of 
palette stuck against the corner of a frame, is by the hand 
that produced the quaint fancies of the Baby’s Bouquet? And 
who, even with the author’s commentary to help him, will care 
to puzzle out the limp allegory of the Bridge of Life, or the 
wooden morality of the Triwmph of Labour? But who, in 
the dearth of designing talent, will remember these lapses 
against a delicate fancy of the fairy kind, when it loses its 
way, and hurts itself, whether on Parnassus or in the pulpit, 
in Nature or Trafalgar Square? To have been once welcome 
in the Land of Toys is a great distinction, and to disguise 
oneself thereafter as a Serious Person, a common form of false 
shame. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


LA FIN DU PAGANISME.* 

In this book, as pleasant to read as it is learned and impartial, 
M. Boissier proves himself master of that historical method 
by which the reader is made a contemporary of the persons 
and events described. In his pages we become acquainted 
with the daily life, the customs and manners which moulded 
even the great personalities of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
He puts aside controversies between Christians, that he may 
give unity to the great humanitarian movement which dis- 
placed Paganism. Arius and Athanasius are scarcely men- 
tioned, and the reader is invite? rather to dwell on the 
assimilation of antique thought by the literary chiefs of the 
new creed than to take a part in their local and temporary 
disputes. Never was the principle of “progression by 
antagonism” more fully exemplified than in the struggles of 
that time, and it is the resulting progress to which we moderns 
owe so much, the fusions rather than the differences, on which 
we are bidden to look. 

Except in the opening studies of Constantine and Julian, 
M. Boissier leaves the well-trodden road of historical events, 
and in a series of literary portraits he sets before us the prin- 
cipal agents who linked the elder learning with the revolu- 
tionary energy of freshly emancipated Christianity. In all 
the clearness of French arrangement and style, he points out 
the disintegration and the re-formation of ideas in the crucibles 
of political change. By his account of the daily habits of 
such differing men as Symmachus and Ambrose, Julian and 
Augustine, we better understand the relative value of their 
words; and in his painting of Roman society, we appreciate 
the conflict of old and new thought, more apparent to us than 
to that society itself, which in some traits is curiously like our 





* La Fin du Paganisme. Par Gaston Boissier, de l’Académie Frangaise. Paris: 
Hachette. 





own,—as certain of permanence, as reliant on intellectual 
superiority. But the Galilean leaven of love and hope to be 
fulfilled in an ideal Justice was gradually breaking up or 
transforming primeval myths and decrepit cults. A hundred’ 
rivulets were merged in the new current which could float 
humanity to its bourne all the more surely for their supplies ; 
but in the fourth century it was thick with detritus caught in 
a thousand eddies the turmoil of which is perhaps better ex- 
pressed in these sketches than in a more connected form of 
history. . 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of Letters in the 
centuries of which M. Boissier writes. Rhetoric was the 
chief motive-force of the complex world, and what we calla 
“classical education ” was the key to power, from the Caxsars: 
to the slaves. The system of education occupies, of course, 
a large place in these studies, a system which, notwithstanding 
almost insurmountable difficulties, Christians were bound to 
adopt and hand down, even to our own times. Ciceronian 
forms, phraseology dating from the Augustan age, could alone 
be tolerated. It was the task of Jerome and Augustine to gaim 
appreciation for the splendours of the Sacred Scriptures from 
Romanears. Anew school of Christian poets and rhetoricians: 
appeared, who gradnally forged links between the elder and 
the new world. To use a fine expression of Sainte-Beuve’s, 
“Le Christianisme n’est que la rectitude de toutes les: 
croyances universelles, l’axe centrale qui fixe le sens de toutes 
les déviations,” and we see it forcing its way as if by its own 
weight, with a catholicity vainly limited by its own champions 
as it assimilates all human products to its own end, the education: 
of our race. It is our common impression that the decadence 
of letters was a consequence of the triumph of Christian 
thought ; but after pointing out the sterility of the third cen-. 
tury, M. Boissier remarks that its only writers who are 
remembered are the Christian apologists, Tertullian, Minucius 
Felix, and their fellow-believers :— 

« All at once,” he continues, “ the desert begins to be repeopled. 
With returning security, letters revive. From the reign of Con- 
stantine, writers in prose and in verse become more numerous, and 
a great literary era is begun. We are justified in so naming it, 
not only because it followed a barren period, but because it pro-- 
duced poets such as Ausonius and Paulinus of Nola, as Prudentius 
and Claudian, writers on various subjects such as Symmachus and 
St. Jerome, orators like St. Ambrose and St. Augustine. I do not 
think it can be denied that this renaissance, as Niebuhr justly 
calls it, must be in great part attributed to the fresh spiritual and 
intellectual energy infused by Christian faith. It is noteworthy 
that all the world profited by it, profane as well as sacred letters: 
made progress, and every branch of literature revived.” 

It is natural that, after reviewing the technical details of 
the linguistic change, M. Boissier should express regret not 
so much for the introduction of new words as for the damage 
to syntax which followed the Christian use of popular lan- 
guage. We have the excuse in St. Augustine’s words, fine 
scholar and rhetorician as he was: “I had rather grammarians 
complained than that my flock should fail to understand my 
meaning.” M. Boissier, indeed, suggests no special reason 
for the decay of Roman power, but he shows abundantly how 
much was saved from its wreck by those Christian hands: 
which preserved all that was most valuable of Roman law and 
letters, which conquered the barbarians by the arts of peace, 
and carried spiritual empire round the world. 

Letters remain, M. Boissier thinks, the most important 
legacy of pre-Christian times, and their influence is the theme 
of his book. His chapter on the origins of Christian poetry 
is of special interest. It has its roots, he says, in the legends 
of the first two centuries,—in the Sibylline utterances, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Apocryphal Gospels, which have so 
largely coloured medixval conceptions. ‘We see them issue, 
so to speak, from the popular feeling in anonymous and 
common forms to be elaborated later, and which for centuries 
have inspired art and poetry.” 

Born before Constantine’s conversion, the little-known 
Commodianus appears to head the list of Christian poets 
with the display of extraordinary literary courage. The 
“Man of Gaza,” the “Beggar of Christ,” he desired to 
be an apostle of poverty, a precursor of the Franciscan 
order, and, like St. Francis, he used the popular language- 
as yet unsanctioned by serious writers. But Commodianus 
had not the bland tenderness of Francis, and scholars did 
not accept his rough attempts to break classic bonds. He 


expressly addressed in the plainest speech, and without rhe- 
torical turns, the uneducated folk of the market-place. 
he did more than that; he played havoc with metre. 


But 
His was 
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the first note of enfranchised and familiar song. He began the 
transition from intellectual rules of correct verse to the more 
emotional joy of rhythm which links poetry to vibration; to 
natural rather than artificial law, whether obeyed by the in- 
numerable atoms of the universe, or by human feet in dancing 
and human voices in singing. Commodianus, however, was 
not welcomed, yet it was important to gain over literate society 
to the great Christian cause. Paulinusof Nola and Prudentius 
presented its claims with greater success, and helped to remove 
the stigma of vulgarity and ignorance attached by classical 
critics to all Christian letters. Some of the new emotion 
could, however, be uttered according to received rules, and 
Paulinus not only wrote poetry correctly, but lived the poetic 
life in the dignified charity of his career. 

M. Boissier sets before us with success the contrasts of 
Roman society as its control was shifted from pagan and 
philosophic hands to those of martyrs for human brotherhood, 
from worshippers of divine Rome to seers of the illimitable 
horizons which were opening on the world. The surpassing 
rhetoric which swayed men’s minds, and was everywhere the 
chief conservative force, at last begot a reactionary thirst for 
simple “ yea” and “nay,” and the intricate systems of philo- 
sophy constructed dogmas eagerly received by men when cult 
after cult failed to satisfy them. The social dislocations of a 
time when, though the Church had assumed visible shape, 
Senators and Princes still vied with each other for priesthood 
at pagan shrines, when the altar of Victory was more respected 
by the upper class than the Labarum, have in M. Boissier’s 
pages an interest not inapplicable to our own times. The 
democratic spirit was then, as now, akin to Christian 
morals, and though M. Boissier imposes on us no conclusions, 
he gives us suggestive pictures of the struggle between 
the new order of love enforced by a new standard of sin and 
the egotism of stoical virtue. He supplies a careful study of 
St. Augustine, who is the foremost example of conversion in 
all ages, his Confessions reflecting as in a mirror the con- 
fusions of the time, harmonised to Christian ends of noble 
philosophy and personal sarctity. We see the great Bishop 
taking spoil of pagan literature, as the Hebrews did of the 
Egyptians, assimilating all knowledge, and, after Alaric’s 
sack of Rome, rebuilding the “City of God.” M. Boissier 
points out how, to meet the steady advance of Christian 
faith, which the educated classes considered a degrading and 
immoral superstition, dangerous to society, they endeavoured 
to concentrate inefficient polytheism into philosophic deism, 
and the worship of Mithra was popularised as the best anti- 
dote to that of our Lord, the best substitute for discredited 
Olympus. To the use by philosophers of precise formulas he 
traces dogma, and the taste spread to religion, which was 
required to express itself in definite creeds :— 

“No one had demanded the like before,” he observes. “I 
even imagine that in Cicero’s time vagueness of belief was 
considered very satisfactory, for it left complete liberty to philo- 
sophers. As regarded the state religion, they were only bound in 
certain practices which were familiar to them from infancy, and 
which gave them little trouble ; while as to the main points of their 
faith, they could believe as they chose, there being no definite 
official creed. It was the golden age for free-thinkers, but it did 
not last. As nations at some epochs desire despotism to escape 
disorder, so in some crises thinkers long for certitude, and will 
make any sacrifice to attain their desire. They then crave the 
yoke with the same ardour as they usually demand independence. 
But it is not enough to desire subjection. It is not so easy as it 
would seem to find an authority which is able to impose faith. 
Paganism seemed unequal to the task. It was difficult to invent 
dogmas, to enforce them on its adherents, and to explain its 
divinities and its legends so as to give no offence. Yet paganism 
made the attempt. It sought repeatedly to renew its youth, to 
respond to the exigencies of public opinion, and one of the chief 
interests. of the City of God is, while it combats them, to make 
us acquainted with these attempts.” 

Stoics and Neo-Platonists vied with each other in reconstruc- 
tion of a religious idea that would stay revolutionary Christian 
protests against the Imperial bribes of bread and games and 
bloodshed, whether in the arena or in unjust war, that would 
defeat the new claim of spiritual equality, and the steady re- 
sistance of the new sect to the tyranny rampant in every village 
of the Empire. M. Boissier acquits Christianity of having 
sapped the Empire, the ruin of which was long prepared; yet 
no doubt its growth tended to break through all but the limita- 
tions of the universe. Its mission had no term; its duty was 
to extend the Christian commonwealth among barbarians as 
within Rome. Yet, with prevision wanting to the chiefs of 
Islam, the Church never broke with ancient literature. The 





renaissance of antique learning was welcome to her in the 
fourth as in the sixteenth century. To this day she uses 
in her schools, much after the antique Roman fashion, the 
literature which she accepts as part of the human inheritance. 
As M. Boissier remarks, we enjoy a double bequest from the 
past through the great Christian writers of the fourth century. 
They preserved for us classical letters and Christian tradition. 
They point the path of progress by assimilation rather than 
renunciation of a fruitful antiquity. 





THE EPIC OF SAUL* 

THIs is a very interesting poetic effort. There is life in it, 
though there are many faults. One is aware that the writer 
has put his own life into it, and the result is that, in spite of 
blank verse that is frequently dragging, of a conception of 
the character of Saul before his conversion which is to our 
mind demonstrably unjust, and of the introduction of a 
Jewish tempter into the story for whose existence Mr. 
Wilkinson’s imagination is wholly responsible, and who gives 
rather a melodramatic air to his poem, The Epic of Saul, far 
from being difficult to read, is decidedly impressive and 
attractive. The character of Shimei, the cunning and malig- 
nant tempter in question, detracts, we think, from the 
simplicity and majesty of the main theme, and suggests the 
author’s need of a stage villain. But the other fanciful cha- 
racters of the story, Saul’s sister and Stephen’s wife and 
children, are introduced with a certain dignity and pathos 
which reconcile the reader to the engrafting of imaginary 
figures and incidents on a scene with the real characters of which 
the hearts of men have so often and so eagerly busied them- 
selves. In spite of the ambitious character of the effort, and 
the reader’s consciousness that to the principal figure in it 
very much less than full credit is given by the author, one 
never wants to lay the book down, and reads it through with 
increasing rather than flagging interest. 

Of the real figures, by far the most satisfactory to our mind 
is Gamaliel. His genuine suspense of mind, his strong pre- 
possession against the new faith, and yet the impression 
made upon him by the bearing of the Apostles when brought 
before the Sanhedrim, are delineated with a meditative sim- 
plicity that seems to bear out the hint given us in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and yet to deepen and complete it. Here is the- 
picture, which seems to us a fine one, of Gamaliel’s state of 
mind :— 

“Something not earthly in those prisoners’ mien, 

A tone of more than human in their words, 

A majesty, as of omnipotence 

Patient within them, ready to break forth, 

But patient still, to brook how much was need— 

So much, no more !—this awed one watchful heart 

Prepared amid that council now to heed ; 

Gamaliel inly pondered, ‘ Is it God ?’ 

The clear simplicity, the perfect faith, 

The steady, prompt obedience, the serene 

Courage that dared, without defying, all 

The terrors brandished by the Sanhedrim— 

This spirit, strange in those despiséd men, 

As with a soft and subtle atmosphere 

Enfolding and suffusing him, subdued 

The solid temper of his mind, the strong 

Set of his resolution grim relaxed, 

Undid the hard contortions of his nerves, 

And supple made the will so firm before. 

His steadfast poise of confidence perturbed, 

Gamaliel trembled with uncertainty.” 

His speech in the Council (as usual where the verse gives 
direct paraphrase of Scripture) is not impressive, but the four 
lines which describe the effect of that speech are so :— 

“* Gamaliel spoke and ceased; but, while he spoke, 

His speaking was like silence audible, 

Rather than sound of voice; and when he ceased, 

His silence was as eloquence prolonged.” ; 
Gamaliel’s suspense, not merely of judgment but of spiritual 
attitude in relation to the new faith, is throughout given with 
true imaginative power; but we do not find the same insight in 
dealing with the hero of the poem. Saul is represented as a 
man full of personal ambition, whose hope it had been to 
identify his own name with a spiritual revival of his people, 
and as led away by that temptation into a perverse resistance 


to the Spirit of God :— 
“ He never yet 
Had shown to any, scarce himself had seen, 
The true deep master motive of his soul, 





* The Epic of Saul. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. New York and London= 
Funk and Wagnells. 
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That fountain darkling in the depths of self 

Whence into light all streams of being flowed. 

Saul daily, nightly, waking, sleeping, dreamed 

Of a new nation, his belovéd own, 

Resurgent from the dust, consummate fair, 

And, for chief corner-stone, with shoutings reared 

To station in the stately edifice— 

Whom but himself? Who worthier than Saul ?” 
Now, St. Paul tells the Council (and all his letters tell the 
same story) that he had lived “in all good conscience before 
God until this day.” Mr. Wilkinson, so far from making him 
live in all good conscience, makes him an accomplice, more 
or less unwilling, in the suborning of false witnesses which 
brought Stephen to his death,—makes him, indeed, harden 
his heart against the glimpses which he obtained of the true 
light, and makes him even tamely accept the guidance of one 
whose evil nature he plainly perceived. All this is meant to 
be the prompting of the selfish and ambitious element in an 
otherwise lofty nature; but of all this there is not a trace in 
St. Paul’s own accounts of himself, while there is much which 
is quite inconsistent with it. The language which he uses 
when he is quite conscious that he had been a persecutor 
of the true Church, is still the language of one who 
had persecuted it in honest zeal and ignorance. “I 
verily thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” he says in 
his apology to King Agrippa. And in the account which he 
gives of his conversion in the letter to the Galatians, there is not 
a hint of consciousness that he had resisted the true light from 
any selfish and ambitious motive. Heis, in a sense, even proud 
of his Jewish zeal while he wasstilla Jew. “ You have heard,” 
he says, “ of my conversation in time past in the Jews’ religion, 
how that beyond measure I persecuted the Church of God, and 
wasted it; and profited in the Jews’ religion above many 
my equals in mine own nation, being more exceedingly zealous 
of the traditions of my fathers.” That is not the language of 
a man who had discovered the selfish and ambitious taint in 
his persecuting zeal which Mr. Cleaver Wilkinson delineates. 
On the contrary, it is the language of a man who, though he 
knew that he had misinterpreted the twaditions of his fathers, 
was still persuaded that his zeal for them had been both 
genuine and pure. Mr. Wilkinson paints it as a mixed pro- 
duct of religious zeal, self-deceit, and blind ambition. And 
hence he seems to us to misconceive Saul’s Jewish character 
altogether. 

Nevertheless, there is much in the poem that impresses us 
as the work of a poetic as well as of a spiritual mind. The 
following short description of the silence that fell on the 
Sanhedrim after Saul’s vehement speech, when Stephen first 
raised his voice in reply, has in it much serene beauty :— 

“The tumult grew a tempest when Saul ceased : 

No single voice of mortal man might hope, 

Though clear like clarion and like trumpet loud, 

To live in that possessed demoniac sea 

Of vast vociferation whelming all, 

Or ride the surges of the wild uproar. 

What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thy mad mind 

So suddenly was soothed? Did ‘ Peace, be still!’ 

Dropping, an unction from the Holy One, 

Softly as erst on stormy Galilee, 

Wide overspread the summits of the waves 

And sway their swelling down to glassy calm ? 

Stephen stood forth to speak, and all was still.” 
And Stephen’s speech itself is more like what we should have 
looked for from such a convert at such a moment than the 
speech as actually recorded in the Acts, which, we cannot 
help thinking, has less in it of the evidence of inspiration than 
any other recorded speech in the New Testament. Not only 
does its historical detail present the utmost difficulty to 
Scripture harmonists, but the substance of it is, to the super- 
ficial glance, unwontedly tame and irrelevant. Mr. Wilkinson 
has given us a speech which, while founded upon it, goes 
beyond it, and includes what we may very fairly suppose that 
Stephen really said or conveyed to his audience, without all 
the redundant detail of the rather long-winded historical 
vésume. 

That Mr. Wilkinson can put into Stephen’s mouth some- 
thing like a-poetic and imaginative expression of the true 
Christian faith, let the following passage, which, though it has 
no fire, has, at least in its closing lines, true spiritual depth 
and pathos, show :— 

«©«That such a Ruler should be such as He 
Whom we proclaim, the Man of Nazareth, 
The Carpenter, the Man of Calvary, 





Affronts your reason, tempts to disbelief— 

Doubtless ; but all the more shown absolute 

His sovereignty, transcendent, passing quite 

Limit of precedent or parallel, 

As nothing in Him outwardly appears 

To soothe your pride in yielding to His claim. 

Always the more offended pride rebels, 

Is proved his triumph greater who subdues. 

Deep is our human heart, and versatile 

Exceedingly, ingenious past our ken, 

Inventive of contrivances to save 

Fond pride from hurt. But here is no escape; 

Pride must be hurt and bleed, unsalved her wounds. 

She may not conquer crouching, she must crouch 

Conquered ; nor only so, she must be glad 

To be the conquered, not the conqueror ; 

Thus deeply must the heart abjure itself, 

Thus deeply own the mastership of Christ. 

Christ will not practise on your self-conceit 

And lure you to obey illusively. 

Obedience is not obedience 

Save as, obeying, you love, loving, obey— 

The chief of all obediences, love.’ ” 
The chief defect of the poem is the frequently leaden weight 
of the blank verse. Blank-verse metre requires genius to give 
it life and force, and Mr. Wilkinson does not seem to us to 
wield such a genius, though the rhythm of the later books is 
certainly better and has more movement init than the rhythm 
of the earlier. We should find it difficult, however, to read 
any of the following lines except as plain and somewhat heavy 
prose :— 

“Ts less satisfactory. On this point who doubt.” (p. 32.) 

“ Yet this puissant soldier of the truth.” (p. 232.) 

“ Or one goaded, and wildly seeking fast.”’ (p. 272.) 

These no doubt are exceptionally bad, but there are a good 
many which require either a false accent to subdue to the 
rhythm, or which weigh upon the voice like a leaden chain. 
Of the former kind is the line, 

“ And there stoned him calling upon the name.” (p. 297), 
where, to make the line accommodate itself to blank verse, the 
reader must put afalse emphasis on “him.” Of the latter kind 
are such terribly flat passages as these, which are much too 


numerous :— 

“ Others deemed 
Public dispute mistaken precedent 
Teeming with various mischief—sure to breed 
Insufferable pretensions in the crowd, 
So taught to count themselves fit arbiters 
On Scriptural or traditional points of moot, 
And, by close consequence, a serious breach 
Endanger in their own authority ; 
Yet others felt, whatever fruit beside 
Was borne of Saul’s proposed experiment, 
Two things at least were safe to reckon on— 
In its own dignity, the Sanhedrim 
Must needs incur immedicable hurt, 
So plainly scandalous a spectacle 
Exhibiting, a councillor enrolled 
Of their own number stooping to debate 
On equal terms with ignorant fishermen ; 
Then, on their side, those flattered fishermen, 
Far from indulging proper gratitude 
For being publicly confounded quite 
At such illustrious hands, would be instead 
Inflated out of measure, nigh to burst, 
With added pride at complaisance so new 
From their superiors, while the common herd 
Would give them greater heed accordingly.” 


Nevertheless, and in spite of many such passages, we have 
found Mr. Wilkinson’s effort full of interest, chiefly, we think, 
because his own heart has been thoroughly identified with it, 
and because he has the command of a gentle though genuine 
pathos, which gives to many of the scenes an air of true 
spiritual insight. 


DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS.* 
Dr. Japp has written the fullest and by far the most satis- 
factory biography of De Quincey, and, thanks to the labours 
of Dr. Masson and others, the curiosity of most readers with 
regard to the “ Opium-Eater ” is perhaps already satisfied. Yet 
the character of the man remains as inexplicable as ever, or is to 
be explained only by the influence of opium. Thenew and very 
miscellaneous material which forms these volumes contains a 
good deal of interesting information with regard to De 
Quincey’s family and friends, and it is to be regretted that 








* (1.) De Quincey Memorials. Being Letters and other Records here first pub- 
lished. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, by Alexander H. 
Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 2 vols, London: Heinemann,—(2.) The Posthumous 


Works of Thomas de Quincey. Edited from the Original MSS., with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D. Vol. I., “ Suspiriade Profundis,” 
with other Essays. 


London: Heinemann, 1991, 
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the editor was unable to use somie of this correspondence in 
the Life, where it would have been far more effective than 
as a separate publication. 

Of his mother he once wrote as an intellectual woman, and 
added :—‘I believe that if ever her letters should be collected 
and published, they would be thought generally to exhibit 
as much strong and masculine sense delivered in as pure 
mother-English, racy and fresh with idiomatic graces, 
as any in our language—hardly excepting those of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu.” Many of Mrs. de Quincey’s 
letters to her son are now printed for the first time, and 
if these letters do not justify his eulogium—and this, con- 
sidering their purport, it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect—they have the merit of shrewd sense, generous feeling, 
and motherly affection under the most trying circumstances. 
Mrs. de Quincey was a friend of Hannah More, and one of 
her many flittings was to a home near Barley Wood, in order 
that she might enjoy her society. Two or three letters from 
that once celebrated lady are printed, full of pious platitudes 
and estimable sentiments, and one day a note from Hannah 
More was brought, so Mrs. de Quincey writes, ‘by a curious 
little boy, begging us to receive him for a couple of days (Barley 
Wood overflowing with company).” The boy was Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, and his hostess fears that he will be 
ruined by praise, since “he says such extraordinary things.” 
“This Macaulay,” she adds in a postscript, “ has half read over 
The Mysteries of Udolpho this evening; he travels post, and 
amuses me inexpressibly with his motions and emotions.” 

It has been judged from De Quincey’s statements that his 
mother was unwise in the treatment of her children, and that 
while always ready to fulfil her duties towards them, she was 
deficient insympathy. Dr. Japp writes of the “ utter formality 
which marked her relations with her children,” and of the 
“utter coldness and precision of her endearments.” There may 
be some truth in this estimate, but it should be remembered, 
on the other hand, that no mother had ever a more refractory 
child to manage than Thomas de Quincey ; and in dealing with 
a boy who assumed at school the independence of a man, it 
may well be that she sometimes acted unwisely. That she 
did not understand her wayward son, is no matter of blame; 
and when he fell under the influence of opium, his acts, as 
well as his abstention from acting under pressing motives for 
exertion, surprised and vexed his most intimate friends quite 
as much as they grieved his mother. Dr. Japp allows that 
her letters to Thomas at Oxford “are marked by great 
anxiety for his welfare,” that there was really in her much 
more tenderness than lay on the surface, and that “she was 
prepared for any form of self-denial likely to secure her 
children’s happiness and success in life.” At no period does 
De Quincey appear to have made a friend of his mother. He 
married without informing her; and it was not until money 
difficulties compelled him to acknowledge the fact, that he 
wrote to her on the subject. It is to be hoped that his wife 
did not see the amazing statement De Quincey had written in 
the first instance, and which some good angel happily pre- 
vented him from sending. Truly does the editor observe that 
it “could hardly have had the effect of conciliating his 
mother.” 

Of Mrs. de Quincey’s three sons, there was not one who 
brought her aught but sorrow. Henry seems to have had the 
same incapacity for the affairs of daily life exhibited by his 
distinguished brother. Without any income sufficient to sup- 
port a wife, he married, to quote his mother’s words, “a very 
handsome, well-disposed, and well-mannered young woman, the 
daughter of a captain of a trading-vessel.” They had both bad 
health, she adds, and dressed like people of fortune. “ This is 
wonderful to us, and we think she should be willing to spare a 
little from her dress to nourish her life by better food.” In the 
prospect of an uncle returning from India, the unreasonable 
young man “set up a considerable establishment,” which the 
“nabob,” who had but £700 a year on his retirement, naturally 
declined to support. It is amusing to find his brother Thomas 
writing to this shiftless young Benedick, who died at the 
early age of twenty-seven, and advising him to practise 
economy. Richard, who was only twenty-six when he died, 
had a still more unfortunate career. Like Thomas, he ran 
away from school, and entering on board ship as a cabin-boy, 
suffered the greatest privations. Afterwards he secured a 
rating in the Navy, and finally, having left his ship for a 
sporting expedition on the Blue Mountains, was never heard 





of again. De Quincey had also two sisters,—Mary, who 
married a clergyman and died in her first confinement, and 
Jane, who was never married, lived, as Dr. Japp informs us, 
“to a long age,” and died in 1873. Both Maryand Jane write 
letters marked by the sentimentality which was more 
in vogue in the days of the Byron fever than in our own. 
Jane has a passion for mountain scenery, learns Italian and 
Spanish, declares she could read Joanna Baillie’s De Mont- 
fort a thousand times, expresses her admiration of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, and seems, if letters be a test of character, 
to have been a lively and intelligent girl. Mary, too, has a 
taste for literature, reads Spanish, and “becomes more pas- 
sionately fond every day ” of Wordsworth’s poetry ; she asks De 
Quincey to buy her books, one of them being Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Romance of the Forest, and writes, on receiving an account of his 
Grasmere cottage:—‘ To give you an idea how ardently I 
desire to see it, to range those mountains, and to hang in 
ecstasy over those clear waters which have been the subject 
of so many of my sleeping and waking dreams, is quite im- 
possible.” No doubt scores of enthusiastic girls in the early 
years of this century wrote to their brothers in a similar strain 
to that of Mary and Jane de Quincey. 

Happily, these volumes contain letters which are more 
worthy of attention. Every reader is aware of De Quincey’s 
youthful enthusiasm for Coleridge and Wordsworth. After 
escaping from the Manchester school, he wrote a letter to the 
latter expressive of his admiration ; and Wordsworth’s reply 
is as wise as it is friendly :— 

“Tt would be out of nature,” he writes, “were I not to have 
kind feelings towards one who expresses sentiments of such pro- 
found esteem and admiration of my writings as you have done. 
You can have no doubt but that these sentiments, however con- 
veyed to me, must have been acceptable; and I assure you that. 
they are still more welcome coming from yourself. You will thus 
perceive that the main end which you proposed to yourself in 
writing to me is answered,—viz., that I am already kindly disposed. 
towards you. My friendship it is not in my power to give; this 
is a gift which no man can make; it is not in our own power. A 
sound and healthy friendship is the growth of time and circum- 
stance; it will spring up and thrive like a wild-flower when these 
favour, and when they do not it is in vain to look for it...... 
The very unreasonable value which you set upon my writings, 
compared with those of others, gave me great concern. You are 
young and ingenuous, and I wrote with the hope of pleasing the 
young, the ingenuous, the unworldly, above all others, but sorry 
indeed should I be to stand in the way of the proper influence of 
other writers. You will know that I allude to the great names 
of past times, and above all to those of our own country. I have 
taken the liberty of saying this much to hasten on the time when 
you will value my poems not less but those of others more. That. 
time, I know, would come of itself, and may come sooner for what 
I have said, which at all events I am sure you cannot take ill.” 
The letter from which we have quoted was written by the 
poet before the tour in Scotland with his sister and Coleridge. 
Hight months later, Wordsworth wrote again, addressing his 
letter to De Quincey at Worcester College, Oxford, and ex- 
pressing in the kindest manner his hope that he would not be 
seduced into unworthy pleasures and pursuits :— 

“T need not say to you,” he adds, “ that there is no true dignity 
but in virtue and temperance, and let me add, chastity; and that 
the best safeguard of all these is the cultivation of pure plea- 
sures—namely, those of the intellect and affections. ..... I do 
not mean to preach; I speak in simplicity and tender apprehen- 
sion as one lover of nature and virtue speaking to another.” 

All, indeed, that Wordsworth writes to De Quincey in these 
letters is admirable, and it seems strange that they should 
have remained so long in manuscript. 


There is no trait in De Quincey’s character more pleasing 
than his love of Wordsworth’s children, and Miss Words- 
worth’s gossiping letters about them form perhaps the most. 
attractive feature of these volumes. Her little loving details 
show how sure she was of sympathy from her correspondent. 
To be enjoyed they must be read at large, but one or two 
short passages about these pets may be given :— 


“The children are all well, your pupil as sweet as the best of 
them, though not quite so handsome. She wears no cap and has 
no hair—her father calls her his little Chinese Maiden. She has 
the funniest laugh you ever saw peeping through her eyes; and 
she is as good-tempered as ever. Dorothy is beautiful, and a 
delightful creature when she behaves well; but I am sorry to 
add that she is very wayward, and I fear we shall have great 
trouble in subduing her. She is quick at her book and quick 
at everything. John is made up of good and noble feelings— 
he is the delight of everybody who knows him—all his playmates 
love him; he blushes and looks pleased whenever your return is 
talked of. Last night when he had finished his prayers, in which 
he makes a petition for his ‘good friends,’ he said, ‘Mr. Je 
Quincey is one of my friends.’ Little Tom has been poorly and 
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looks ill—he often lisps out your name, and will rejoice with 
the happiest at your return.” 

Of Johnny Wordsworth, Dorothy is never weary of writing. 
She begins one of her letters by saying :— 

“T have just dismissed Johnny with his shame-faced smile, 

telling him that I wanted to be alone to write to Mr. de 
Quincey. I asked him what I should say for him, and he 
could think of nothing but that I should tell you to come 
back again, and even of that he was ashamed, and seemed to 
struggle with other thoughts which he could not utter, while he 
blushed all over his face. He is a happy creature, more joyous 
than ever, and yet more thoughtful...... I was called down- 
stairs and found Miss Hutchinson reading Coleridge’s Christabel 
to Johnny. She was tired, so I read the greatest part of it. He 
was excessively interested, especially with the first part, but he 
asked, ‘Why she could not say her prayers in her own room P’ 
and it was his opinion that she ought to have gone ‘directly to 
her father’s room to tell him that she had met with a Lady under 
the old oak-tree and all about it.’ ” 
Mrs. Wordsworth has also many a tale to tell of her children’s 
prattle, and of their innocent blisses, and it is evident that 
both she and Dorothy knew that the more they gossiped 
about them, the better would De Quincey be pleased. 

One of his most faithful friends was Professor Wilson, and 
the contrast between the two men, as Dr. Japp suggests, pro- 
bably made their friendship all the warmer. It is almost 
needless to say that there were money difficulties between 
them. Wilson borrowed once, but De Quincey borrowed often, 
and the strain became so severe at last, that his friend was 
forced to decline accepting another bill. ‘“I have suffered,” 
he writes, “for your sake that which I would not have volun- 
tarily suffered for any other man alive.” At the same time, 
Wilson constantly urged De Quincey to write for Blackwood, 
saying that he might make £150 a year in that way, and, 
receiving no reply, was forced to conclude that some dis- 
tressing cause prevented him from so doing. When Wilson 
was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy, he wrote to 
De Quincey, asking, ‘ What does in your belief constitute 
moral obligation? and what ought to be my own doctrine on 
that subject ?”—which will probably strike the reader as a 
somewhat ludicrous appeal. 

The letters from Sir William Hamilton and from Captain 
Hamilton have the sole merit of brevity; but who will care 
to read an invitation to “come over to coffee,” or to “dine 
with us to-day at 6 o’clock,” or to come on Monday instead of 
Tuesday, “should you happen to be disengaged on that day.” 
There is also a long and very silly letter from an American 
lady who tells De Quincey that he is “a man more honoured 
by all who are capable of appreciating him than any other 
English writer, dead or living.” And the lady adds that had 
she the means, she would crosa the ocean for no other purpose 
than to sit at his feet, and “to pour out her heart with all its 
deep and strong enthusiasm to one who could understand her, 
and would not only counsel wisely but chide gently. She 
would visit Grasmere, oh yes! and pluck one rose or blade of 
grass, more hallowed in her eyes than moss or ivy from castle, 
hall, or tower, but nothing else could turn aside her steps till 
she was in the city where he dwells, and she had listened to 
the sound of his voice and looked upon a countenance in which, 
to her imagination, is blended the expression of all that is 
great and noble and good.” 

Dr. Japp has garnered up a good deal that is well worthy of 
preservation in these volumes, and the admirers of De Quincey 
will be grateful for his labour. A careful sifting of the con- 
tents when another edition is called for would undoubtedly 
add to the value of the work. 

The “ Remains” of De Quincey appear to be inexhaustible. 
As a sequel to the Memorials, Dr. Japp publishes a volume 
of literary fragments, and promises another. It is rarely wise 
to sweep up the chips and shavings of an author’s workshop, 
since there is a danger lest his finest productions skould be 
buried under what, in comparison, may be accounted rubbish. 
To De Quincey the rule does not, perhaps, apply; for although 
he more frequently wrote for money than for fame, he wrote 
nearly always with a fertile mind, and his briefest notes have 
the racy flavour peculiar to this great master of style. A 
number of felicitous sayings and wise judgments are recorded 
under the heading of “ Brevia.” In one of them the writer is 


careful to note the day, the month, and the year in which he 
“ first perceived that the first great proof of Christianity is the 
proof of Judaism, and the proof of that lies in the Jehovah. 
What merely natural man [? is] capable of devising a God for 
himself such as the Jewish?” 


And here is a pregnant 





answer to a frequent assertion:—* Not only is it false that 
my understanding is no measure or rule for another man, but 
of necessity it is so, and every step I take towards truth for 
myself is a step made on behalf of every other man.” Now 
and then the reader meets with doubtful statements, and with 
what appear to be flippant arguments; but these jottings 
were not, in their rough state at least, intended for publica- 
tion, and no doubt De Quincey noted down thoughts as they 
occurred to him, with the intention of accepting or rejecting 
them upon further consideration. It may be remembered that 
a fire destroyed a portion of the Suspiria de Profundis. Dr. 
Japp has found four of the papers hitherto unprinted among 
De Quincey’s manuscripts, and he is also able to give a list 
showing the arrangement of the whole as -it would have 
appeared, had no accident occurred. This portion of the work 
is of considerable interest, and there is also a new and 
characteristic essay on ‘Murder as a Fine Art,” which is 
perhaps worthy of its predecessor. In one on “ Biography,” 
De Quincey writes of the best of Dr. Johnson’s Lives as 
“ undoubtedly the very best which exist,” and as “the most 
highly finished among all masterpieces of the biographic art.” 
Much criticism follows of them and of their author, written 
in a different strain, but enough has been said of a volume 
for which every lover of De Quincey will be grateful to Dr. 


Japp. 





SIR GEORGE BURNS.* 

As late as the spring of last year, an old man who had reached 
the patriarchal age of ninety-four, might have been seen 
sitting in the noontide sunshine in the beautiful garden of 
Wemyss House, a picturesque mansion, from whose wide and 
well-kept lawns a magnificent view is obtained over the waters 
of the Firth of Clyde. Day after day, whenever the weather 
was favourable, he rested in his favourite sheltered nook, and 
watched the great ships as they came and went. A month or 
two later, when spring was merging into summer, Sir George 
Burns passed peacefully to his well-earned rest, and many 
hearts far beyond the boundaries of Scotland were saddened 
with a new sense of loss. Born as far back as 1795, this 
honourable son of the Manse was the architect of his 
own fortunes, but, unlike many self-made men, vanity 
and ostentation were about the last failings which those 
who knew him would have thought of laying to his charge. 
From youth to old age, Sir George Burns threw his energies 
into great mercantile enterprises, which have done much to 
transform not only the commerce of England but of the 
world, as well as to draw widely scattered nations into closer 
and more friendly contact. He was aman of great business 
aptitude, and his shrewd sagacity in practical affairs was as 
little open to question as the integrity and uprightness which 
distinguished him in all his dealings with others. Mr. Hodder 
states that it was not until the spring of 1888 that any idea of 
a literary record of his life occurred to Sir George Burns, and 
it was only in deference to the strongly expressed desires of 
those about him that he at length consented to give the 
biographer of Lord Shaftesbury the benefit of his own recol- 
lections of a long, busy, influential, and far from uneventful 
career. Wisely, we think, Mr. Hodder has not attempted to 
write a formal biography, but has woven together with prac- 
tised art his own impressions of Sir George Burns, and the 
latter’s modest and genial reminiscences imparted in the free- 
dom of fireside talk. The charm of the book springs largely 
from the fact that the writer seldom obtrudes himself or his 
own opinions, but allows the reader, whenever that is possible, 
to come into direct contact with the energetic, large-hearted 
man whose sayings and doings are recorded in these chapters. 

George Burns was born in Glasgow, and it was in that 
city that his business life was spent. His father, Dr. John 
Burns, minister of the Barony Church, is described as a 
man who always made his home the “brightest and happiest 
place in the world to his children.” He was an Evan- 
gelical, but at the same time he had little sympathy with 
the more rigid and exclusive members of that school, and 
he accordingly gathered around him some of the most 
thoughtful and cultivated men of the city. If Dr. Burns’s 
views were liberal, his income was the reverse, and his son 
George at the age of seventeen—keenly alive to the fact 
that he must fight his own way—began his career as 
an office-boy in his native city. Into the story of his 





* Sir George Burns, Bart.: his Times and Friends. By Edwin Hodder. 
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early struggles we have not space to enter, nor was 
that period of his life in any sense eventful. It is enough 
to say that, as he passed from youth to manhood, George 
Burns gained in an ever-deepening measure the confidence and 
respect of those who were best able, by the relationship in which 
they stood to him, to appreciate the sterling worth of his 
character, and the enthusiasm, judgment, and skill with 
which he met the widening claims of life. At the age of 
twenty-eight, the opportunity of his life came, and from the year 
1823 his name is identified with the marvellous revolution which 
has been brought about in commerce by the rise and progress 
of steam navigation. When Mr. Burns entered the shipping 
trade, there existed amongst the merchants of Glasgow a 
prejudice against steam, and the loss of the packet ‘Comet’ 
on the Clyde in 1825, when seventy people perished, of course 
heightened the prevailing mistrust of the invention. Like other 
far-seeing men, Mr. Burns was, however, satisfied that steam 
was certain to “eat its way,” to quote his own expression, into 
every branch of manufacture and commerce, and therefore he 
determined to invest the modest capital which by this time he 
had accumulated, in the new enterprise. Steam navigation was 
established between the Clyde and Belfast, and in the course of 
a few years, with Liverpool and other great ports. Meanwhile 
men were beginning to discuss the possibility of crossing the 
Atlantic in a steamship, and in the reign of William IV. 
many a warm discussion in scientific and mercantile circles 
took place on the subject. In December, 1835, Dr. Lardner, 
in the course of a lecture which he delivered at Liverpool, 
declared that such a scheme was “perfectly chimerical,” and 
that men might as “ well talk of making a voyage from Liver- 
pool to the moon.” Dr. Lardner, after all, only gave utterance 
to what was a prevailing impression ; as for the notion of iron 
ships battling their way through the storms of the Atlantic, 
the chief naval architect of one of our great dockyards, with 
a touch of unconscious humour, swept contemptuously such 
a suggestion aside with the emphatic statement that the 
proposal was “contrary to Nature.” Nevertheless, in spite 
of Dr. Lardner, the ‘Sirius’ sailed from London for New 
York with ninety-four passengers on April 4th, 1838, and 
three days later, the ‘Great Western,’ the first steamship 
specially constructed for ocean travel, followed her example. 
Gloomy prognostications were, of course, indulged in, but 
both vessels reached New York in safety, after a passage of 
seventeen days and fifteen days respectively; and thus the 
problem was solved. “A matter so important did not 
escape the attention of George Burns, to whom Sir Edward 
Parry, who held an appointment under the Admiralty, sent an 
early intimation that the Government wished to establish a 
mail-service between England and America, and were about 
to issue circulars soliciting tenders for the same.” Mr. 
Burns was fully alive to the importance of the matter, 
but he hesitated to enter upon so vast an undertaking. 
He had developed the steam coasting trade to a pitch 
of great prosperity. He was already on the high-road to 
fortune, and therefore he determined, declares Mr. Hodder, 
to let Atlantic steam navigation alone. One of the Admi- 
ralty’s circulars fell, however, into the hands of Samuel 
Cunard, a shrewd and prosperous Quaker settled in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, a shipowner who was already widely interested 
in the West India trade, and in the South Sea whale-fishery. 
As far back as the year of Waterloo, Mr. Cunard, whilst still 
a young man under thirty, had “proposed to the Admiralty 
to undertake at his own risk the conveyance of mails between 
Boston, Newfoundland, and Bermuda, and carried out his 
scheme so satisfactorily as to earn the thanks of the British 
Government.” Although Samuel Cunard had all the personal 
qualifications for carrying out the Admiralty proposal, he was 
sore let and hindered in one direction, for he lacked capital. 
After a vain attempt to induce the merchants of Halifax to 
assist him in the enterprise, he lost no time in making his way 
to London. He was agent in Halifax for the sale of 
teas and other produce of the East India Company, and 
accordingly the first man in the Metropolis with whom he 
placed himself in communication was the Secretary of the 
Company, Mr. Melvill, of Leadenhall Street,—a brother, by- 
the-way, of the Rev. Henry Melvill, the well-known Golden 
Lecturer. Mr. Melvill was himself unable to do anything in 
the matter, but he gave Mr. Cunard a letter of introduction 
to Mr. Robert Napier, a man who had begun life as a working 
blacksmith, and had risen to the position of the most famous | 





shipbuilder and engineer on the banks of the Clyde. Napier 
heartily entered into the project, and promptly enlisted the 
co-operation of George Burns, and through the instrumentality 
of the latter—so high was Mr. Burns’s reputation by this 
time for probity and business capacity—the requisite capital, 
£270,000, was subscribed in a few days. The contract was 
signed by Samuel Cunard, George Burns, and David McIver 
three names which are now indissolubly linked with the rise 
and growth of the far-famed Cunard Line. 

It is time that we glanced, however briefly, at the personal 
and social aspects of the blameless and beneficent career of Sir 
George Burns. Although his business life, after the forma- 
tion of the Cunard Company, was marked by continuous 
prosperity, it was not all plain-sailing, and there were 
times when only the union of character and capacity which 
met in him shielded both himself and his undertakings 
from disaster. In 1860, at the age of sixty-five, he handed 
over his responsibilities to his sons, and retired to the house 
which he had built for himself amid romantic surroundings in 
Wemyss Bay. Here for thirty years he dispensed a splendid 
hospitality, and made for himself fresh interests in life by 
unwearied and princely works of philanthropy. He was 
a man of cultivated tastes, and even when the strain 
of care and responsibility was most severe, he never 
allowed business to absorb his whole energies. He was a 
lover of books, and some ‘of his literary friendships brought 
much quiet happiness as well as intellectual stimulus in 
their train. He had a keen sense of humour, and was 
altogether opposed to the notion that religion and dall- 
ness had anything in common. He revelled in the com- 
panionship of Nature, and was keenly alive to the beautiful 
in Art. All through his life, Mr. Hodder assures us that Sir 
George Burns was distinguished by that “ grand, old-fashioned 
courtesy” of speech and demeanour which leads a man to 
treat rich and poor alike with equal consideration and 
kindliness. “A sincere man,” to borrow the words of 
a quaint old author, “is not gilded, but gold; not a 
splendid and burnished plating outside to cover some baser 
metal within, but all the way through to the heart what 
he professes to be.” In one sense, Sir George Burns never 
grew old, for he retained to the last his keen interest in the 
affairs of the hour, and no disillusionment ever called into 
play in his pure and strenuous nature the withering influence 
of cynicism. There are some pleasant glimpses in the 
volume of Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Wardlaw, Edward Irving, 
and other well-known pulpit orators, with whom Sir George 
Burns, as an influential and zealous Presbyterian, was at one 
period or another of his life brought into association. 
Anecdotes illustrative of Scottish life and character are like- 
wise to be found in this interesting work. We have only 


space to quote a solitary example, but it is one which would ‘ 


have charmed Dean Ramsay. The Rev. William Thom, of 
Govan, was famous in his day for dry humour, axd for 
the skill with which he “improved” even the least pro- 
mising occasion. “One day, when Mr. Thom was preach- 
ing,a member of his congregation, not remarkable for his 
piety, was sitting in the front gallery, and in drawing out his 
pocket-handerchief a pack of cards fell out and spread them- 
selves like autumn leaves below. ‘Hech, mon!’ exclaimed the 
preacher, ‘but your psalm-book has been loosely tound!’” 
We have not recently encountered a book which brings out the 
strength and beauty of Christian believing and living ina 
more artless or engaging manner than this genial record of a 
modest, manly, and useful career. 





THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA.* 
THE author of the biography before us has wilfully set herself 
a rather difficult task. She has undertaken to give us the 
history of a personage who is still living and has presumably 
many years of life before her, and whose life has so far been 
marked by no more memorable incidents than the ordinary 
family sorrows which are common to almost all of us, and 
affords little or no matter for criticism, or even difference of 
opinion, unless on the subject of her literary productions. 
Such a biography has, of course, no historical value, and can 
only be regarded as intended to satisfy the unreasonable 
curiosity of the public concerning any one who comes pro- 





* Elisabeth of Roumania: a Study. With Two Tales from the German of 
“Carmen Sylva,’ her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. By Blanche Roosevelt. 
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minently before them in any way. A Queen who has published 
some books is quite a suitable subject for this kind of bio- 
graphy, which is, in fact, little more than a system of lengthy 
interviewing. That some such process was in the mind of 
Madame Roosevelt, may be conjectured from the fact that the 
book is produced in a manner under the wing of that amusing 
person, Mr. Beatty Kingston, and may, indeed, have been 
suggested by a desire to emulate his achievements. It will be 
in the recollection of some, that Mr. Beatty Kingston has 
deemed it fitting to give to the world a kind of descriptive 
catalogue or handbook of the various Sovereigns who have 
the advantage of his acquaintance, and the King of Roumania 
is so fortunate as to be included among the number. This 
may, however, be a mere coincidence, though the actual 
acquaintance of Madame Roosevelt with the august subject 
of her memoir does not seem to be of very long date. 

The subject, however, once taken up, has been pursued with 
no lack of enthusiasm. The biographer simply gasps with 
admiration before the accomplishments of her Roumanian 
Majesty, and the resources of the English language suffice but 
scantily for the requirements of this exalted strain. It is 
singular, by-the-way, that Madame Roosevelt’s book gives us 
throughout the idea either of a translation from a book 
in a foreign language, or at least of being transferred 
from a more familiar idiom in the writer’s mind. Yet, as 
we see from the title-page that our author is the author 
of several other English works, this can hardly be the 
case. Oddly enough, the actual translations of two of 
“Carmen Sylva’s” stories have much less of this appear- 
ance, except for the careless rendering of the German word 
“See” as “sea” in the cases of the Lakes of Lucerne and 
Como respectively. We must therefore suppose that it is 
merely the enthusiasm of our biographer which carries her 
into complications of words the sense of which is hard to un- 
ravel. It is difficult for the ordinary reader to live at 
the height of the language employed. It is rather hard to 
dazzle us at the very first set-off with such a gorgeous phrase 
as that which commences the dedication of the book—to its 
subject :—* When I began this study, the fame of ‘Carmen 
Sylva’—a second sun already risen behind the green Car- 
pathians—was glimmering a bright beacon in the blue Orient.” 
It is perhaps only after a due education in this kind of 
language that we could have the pleasure of comprehending 
her impassioned thoughts “in their primeval strength.” 
Madame Roosevelt’s adjectives are sometimes eccentric. 
What, we may ask, is meant by the “terrestrial character 
of the Carpathians”? Is there anything peculiarly “ terres- 
trial” about those unhappy mountains from which others 
are free? or have any mountains a celestial character P 
A kind friend suggests the Mountains of the Moon, but 
this will hardly help us. After much cogitation, we 
are inclined to suspect that Madame Roosevelt meant to 
speak of the nature of the soil. But it is undeniably difficult 
to write a panegyric of this kind, and the temptation to use 
bombastic words without being exactly sure what they mean, 
isno doubt strong. Still, if you do resist them, they will 
fiee from you. More objectionable is the superfluity of philo- 
sophical reflections about to-day being “the long yesterday of 
the longed-for to-morrow,” or “humanity giving back the 
perpetual watchword that may once or twice be challenged at 
the lines of human purpose, but in the end will ever be under- 
stood by humanity’s chosen and faithful sentinels.” If this 
sort of thing had been left out, the book would have been so 
much shorter; but this was perhaps not desired. Otherwise 
we need not have a whole paragraph devoted to the interpre- 
tation of the pseudonym of “ Carmen Sylva,” which is only 
achieved by invoking the assistance of the Baroness Nathalie 
von Stakelberg, “friend and historian of the Royal poetess,” 
and quoting that lady’s German rendering, without which it 
might be feared that our minds would be unequal to grappling 
with this gigantic problem. 

Madame Roosevelt informs us in her preface that, “ where 
I have accredited the Royal poet with having accomplished 
much, I have done so in a subjective sort of manner, and 
objectively would have done quite as much for her, and even 
much more for myself.” We are quite ready to believe this 
statement, if we were quite certain what it meant. The author 
refers to a particular page as giving a demonstration of the 
fact, referring to which we fall upon a sentence of twenty- 
seven lines enlarging upon the past and present condition of 





Roumania. The improvement, we suppose, is to be put down 
to the Queen’s account entirely—at least, that is the only inter- 
pretation of the reference we can think of—though this is not 
even hinted at in the text. There is such a thing as being too 
subjective. Perhaps, however, it would have been hardly civil 
to give the Queen too prominent a place in this Gargantuan 
sentence, as it is immediately followed by Mr. Beatty 
Kingston’s estimate of the King, which is not over-flattering, 
and, indeed, is chiefly remarkable for the introduction of some 
entirely unnecessary Roumanian words. By-the-way, Madame 
Roosevelt might have been a little more careful in revising 
what are presumable printer’s errors in the foreign words she 
employs herself. For instance, when she speaks of “Pierre 
Loti’s celebrated novel, Les Pécheurs d’Island” (sic), the 
misspelling is of little importance, but the mistake of the 
accent is unfortunate. We are not aware of M. Loti having 
written any book about the sinners of Iceland, though doubt- 
less there may be sinners in those parts as well as fishermen. 

There is a story told of the Queen of Roumania which is 
not mentioned by her biographer, and which may very possibly 
not be true. We can only hope that it is, for it bears strong 
testimony to her Majesty’s good sense and superiority to 
flattery. Being extravagantly praised at Court for her musical 
talents, which are generally acknowledged to be great, the 
Queen determined to obtain an independent opinion about her 
singing by consulting in disguise a well-known musician. 
The maestro listened, having no suspicion who the lady 
was who submitted herself to his judgment, and, after 
a long and patient trial, declared his opinion that she 
might with diligent practice be fit for the chorus of an 
opera, but for nothing higher. The Queen took the lesson in 
perfectly good part, and went away without disclosing her- 
self, resolving in future to put no great value on the applause 
of her Court. We could almost wish that some similar course 
could have been adopted with her literary works, of which the 
admiring society which surrounds her appear to form an 
unduly high idea. For the outer world, it is to be regretted 
that the secret of “ Carmen Sylva’s ” identity was ever allowed 
to transpire. A Sovereign who writes should write either very 
well, or so badly as to leave his or her works out of competition 
with the ordinary literary professional. Should her works only 
reach the level of mediocrity, beyond which “ Carmen Sylva” 
does not, in our opinion, rise, it is inevitable that people will say 
that she “ writes well enough for a Queen,” and little good is 
to be got from that kind of reputation. Most of all does this 
apply to a Sovereign who writes novels. Madame Roosevelt 
is, of course, always at hand with an unlimited gush of admi- 
ration for the novels, as for all else that the Queen does; but 
we fear that others may take a less favourable view. 

Madame Roosevelt, however, has the courage of her opinions 
to a marked degree, and carries her devotion perhaps beyond 
the limits of prudence. We think it was Mr. William Black 
who, in one of his novels, introduced one of his characters 
with a tremendous flourish of trumpets, as a very clever man 
who said unusually witty things. So far,so good; but then Mr. 
Black’s genius deserted him, and in an evil hour he began 
to quote samples of these witticisms, and, behold! they were 
flat and pointless as the comic column of a country paper. Nor 
do we believe they could have been otherwise under the circum- 
stances, though if we had not been told that the sayings were 
witty, we should probably have laughed and admired them. 
Madame Roosevelt, in like manner, after pronouncing a wild 
panegyric on the works of “Carmen Sylva,” gives us a fatal 
opportunity of judging for ourselves. We regret that we 
cannot endorse our enthusiastic biographer’s judgment. Of 
the two tales that are presented to us, only one appears to 
possess any kind of merit, that entitled “The Mother-in- 
Law.” It is written in an unpleasantly jerky manner, 
and it is frequently obscure from the excessive desire for 
brevity, and the want of connecting-links between the different 
episodes,—even Madame Roosevelt admits that her idol is apt 
to err in these points. The character of the stately and severe 
Frau Pulcheria, who swears on the sacred images to the fidelity 
of the daughter-in-law whom she suspects and dislikes, in 
order that her son’s mind may be at peace, is a striking and 
impressive one, and the erring Eleonore is also well enough 
drawn. This sketch also contains some descriptions of 
Roumanian scenery which have a good deal of life and move- 
ment. We would, however, remind Madame Roosevelt that. 
to say that a good rider’s horse seems a part of himself is a 
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common expression which was certainly not invented by 
“Carmen Sylva.” Of the other story, “In Fetters,” we think 
the less said the better. It is a wearisome analysis of the 
thoughts and feelings of a being whom we should put down 
as an exceptionally silly woman masquerading in a pair of 
trousers, but whom it suits the author’s purposes to describe 
asaman. This hero spends much of his time in wishing that 
he was dead, in which aspiration most readers will cordially 
agree with him, were it only for the sake of being done with 
the wretched, hysterical creature. It is rather curious that 
Madame Roosevelt should lavish especial praise upon this 
story, as showing “Carmen Sylva’s” exceptional power of 
realising and throwing herself into the feelings of a man. We 
are inclined to hope that the tales given us here are specially 
unfavourable samples of the author’s work. 





WINCHESTER NOTIONS.* 

ScHoot slang in general can hardly be said to possess much 
literary or philological value, and by a great many persons 
the peculiar lingo which flourishes at Winchester College is 
probably classed under the same category as the cant expres- 
sions which are in vogue at other Public Schools. In the Slang 
Dictionary, Winchester “ notions ” are summarily dismissed as 
a rude mode of disguising English, akin to back-slang and 
similar purely artificial devices of a necessarily evanescent 
character. Such slang is the very spindrift of speech. It has 
no more foothold on literature than those savage dialects which 
change in a couple of generations. Thieves’ slang is in a con- 
stant state of flux from prudential considerations. School slang, 
consisting for the most part of arbitrary and puerile play upon 
words, is similarly doomed to perpetual variation. ‘“ Win- 
chester Notions” are differentiated from “’Tother School 
Notions” in two important particulars, in their character 
and their unique method of perpetuation. Indeed, it is this 
method that is at the bottom of it all. Other schools, had 
they adopted a similar plan, might be able to furnish an 
equally interesting vocabulary. But they have not, and 
therein lies the vital difference. The institution of “notions” 
is a very serious business at Winchester. All “new men” 
are given a fortnight to master the dialect, at the end of 
which time they are summoned before the assembled prefects 
for “notion exam.,” ranged in seniority, and plied with 
questions. Places are taken, just as if a real class were 
being held, and at the close of the examination those who 
have failed to pass are condemned to undergo a further test; 
in former years the penalty was a “tunding.” It will be 
seen, then, that whereas the slang of other schools has 
only an oral currency, that in vogue at Winchester is 
kept alive by examinations and “notion-books,” in which 
all the words are carefully recorded. Glossaries founded 
on these “notion-books” have before this been published, 
but their compilers have proceeded on the assumption that 
Winchester words were all as capricious and puerile in their 
formation as those of other school lingos. To Mr. Wrench 
belongs the credit of publicly proving that a large number 
of the “ notions ” are real, good classical English words which 
have dropped out of usage elsewhere. Appealing as he does 
to a general quite as much as to a special audience, Mr. 
Wrench has not attempted to give a complete glossary. The 
words which he has included in his list, to quote his own 
words, “are those which seem to possess some historical in- 
terest...... They have all been in use at Winchester within 
this century; nearly all were current twenty-five years ago, 
and the majority of them are still in daily use. A few have 
died out through neglect, and others have suffered a violent 
death owing to changing circumstances: these have been 
marked obsolete...... Places and customs are only inci- 
dentally mentioned.” 

On the whole, Mr. Wrench deserves cordial congratulation 
on the way in which he has done his work. And yet he cannot 
be said to have adhered very rigidly to the principles enun- 
ciated above. Such forms as “chince” = chance, “cropple” 
= cripple, are specimens of that fancy for word or, more 
correctly, vowel-twisting which all schoolboys delight in. 
These particular forms may be peculiar to Winchester, but the 
tendency is universal. ‘“ Crockets,” another instance of this 
tendency, is inadequately explained, being, not cricket proper, 
but what is known elsewhere as “snob-cricket” or “pot- 
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cricket,” the form of the word being possibly suggested by the 
irregularity of the game. Again, “rock” = a medium-sized 
stone, may possibly have originated at Winchester, but it is 
of such universal use amongst schoolboys that it would be 
hard to establish a claim to priority of usage, a remark which 
also applies to such words as “chisel” and “chouse.” It is 
curious to note that the old Winchester word-books give the 
forms “ purler ” and “‘ Bibler” where now “ purl” and “ Bibling” 
areused. Here we seem to have the foreshadowing of those gro- 
tesque perversions which of late years were immensely in vogue 
at the Universities, and which were undoubtedly spread by 
Harrovians. “Footer” for football, and “ Ducker ”=the 
bathing-place, were, if we mistake not, the parent-words; but 
their progeny was innumerable, and at one time no word was 
safe from this irreverent curtailment. “ Have you seen the 
new Botter?”—i.e., Botticelli—an esthetic undergraduate 
would ask his friend; and we have even heard the crack of 
doom familiarly condensed to “ cracker.” 

In the matter of derivations, Mr. Wrench is duly cautious, 
though we think that he is somewhat over-apt to hark back 
to old English origines where simpler and later explanations 
are equally probable. For example, the use of “Gomer”=a 
large pewter dish, is no doubt rightly referred to the Hebrew 
“ Chomer,” which appears in theform “ gomer” in the Vulgate 
and in old English writers. But a “gomer” hat—ie., a 
chimney-pot hat—for going home in, irresistibly suggests as 
the true derivation ‘“‘go-homer.” So, too, we prefer the 
explanation of “Pax”=a chum, as a transferred Latinism 
—of which the “Notions” afford many examples—to that 
given by Mr. Wrench as the plural of the word “pack,” used 
as an adjective, substantive, and verb by Shakespeare and 
Burns in connection with friendships and associations,—e.g., 
“ Ower pack and thick thegither.” One of the most charac- 
teristic Winchester notions is “ Pledge you,” which means 
“lend me,” “ pass me,” or “give me.” Mr. Wrench quotes 
from old books to show that the Danes, when asking any one 
to drink, used to say: “ Drink, I will pledge you.” But he 
leaves his readers to draw the conclusion that the phrase is a 
sort of ellipse, the imperative “give me” being omitted, while 
“pledge you ”—i.e., “ I pledge you,” “I will go bail ””—may be 
paralleled by the form of the Latin phrase amabo te, as used by 
Cicero. The curious use of “remedy ”=holiday, has been satis- 
factorily cleared up by a quotation from the Chapter Register 
of Southwell Minster of 1484, where the word remedium is used 
in exactly the Winchester sense. “ Remedyes” areaizo referred 
toin Dean Colet’s Statutes of St. Paul’s School. In one or two 
cases, Mr. Wrench omits to give any adequate translation for 
the benefit of non-Wykehamist readers,—e.g., “Foricus;” and 
in the case of “dole” = a trick, he has not thought it worth 
while to append the obvious Greek derivation. Some familiar 
“notions” are omitted altogether which were perhaps worthy 
of admission, such as “ Nymph,” “ Pempé,” “ Founder’s kin;” 
but the collection is very fairly representative as it stands, 
and the illustrations have been selected in a judicious and 
scholarly manner. If ever a dictionary of schoolboy slang 
comes to be compiled, Mr. Wrench’s glossary will be amongst 
the most valuable materials ready to the hand of the 
lexicographer. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——— 

The History and Topography of Hendon. By Edward J. Evans. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This local history originated in a 
number of “disjointed” notes which appeared in a local news- 
paper. It is a bulky and painstaking work,—so bulky, that the 
majority of readers will take advantage of the permission which 
the author in effect gives them to skip a number of passages. The 
sections dealing with ‘‘The Parish Church ” and “ The Church- 
yard” might, in particular, have been condensed, and the 
topography is a trifle too detailed. Doubtless, however, Mr. 
Evans writes for an essentially local public. For such, indeed, he 
writes well and carefully. The “ordinary” reader will also find, 
with the help of an excellent index, that a wonderful number of 
notabilities have in one way or another been connected with 
Hendon. 

Stories from the Lives of Moses and Joshua. By Joseph Johnson. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This is an excellent addition to 
the series which, designated “ Stepping-Stones to Bible History,” 
is so well adapted for Biblical teaching. It gives in simple, 
straightforward English, the leading stories told in the books of 
Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua,—the stories of “ the 
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deliverance, the wandering, the wilderness, and the final settle- 
ment of the children of Israel in the Land of Canaan.” It is 
well illustrated with maps and pictures which have indubitably 
the air of reality. The author, although he looks at the events 
of which he treats in the spirit of the simple Christian woman 
of Cowper’s poem, occasionally avails himself of the modern light 
which has been thrown upon the Bible, as when he mentions the 
fact that the hill of Gaash, on the north side of which Joshua 
was buried, has recently been discovered. 

Hilda’s “ Where Is It?” of Recipes. By Hildagonda J. Duckitt. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The distinguishing features of this cookery- 
book are the arrangement of the recipes, given in alphabetical 
form, and the fact that it is written from the Cape, and largely to 
the Cape. The author, indeed, takes pains to say that it is at the 
suggestion of some English friends who had spent a few years in 
South Africa, that she collected recipes from relatives, friends, and 
practical housewives. English readers are thus enabled, with the 
help of “ Hilda’s” well-condensed instructions, to compare the tra- 
ditions of their elders with the gastronomical creed of a country 
where good cookery is even more needed in the interests of health 
than it is here. 

A Short History of Clent. By John Amphlett. (Parker and Co.) 
—This is one of those useful parish histories of which during the 
past few years a good number have appeared, and deals with an 
interesting district at the edge of the Severn Valley, which does 
not figure in the history of the country during the Roman occupa- 
tion, but was a portion of the Saxon Kingdom of Mercia. The 
place is historically—or mythologically—best known for its con- 
nection with the murder of Kenelm, who was King of Mercia, in 
796. The murder was the work of Kenelm’s own sister and her 
lover, but it was made known to the Pope at St. Peter’s by a 
scroll carried thither by a dove. On the scroll were these words : — 


“In Clent, in Cowbach, lieth under a thorn, 
His head off-shorn, Kenelm King-born.”’ 

Apart from this, Clent seems to have been as little distinguished 
in history as most English districts. It suffered, like others, 
from the Wars of the Roses, and benefited, like others —more or 
less—from the Reformation. Its story, and the story of the com- 
paratively notable persons who have been associated with it at 
one time or another, are very clearly and agreeably told by Mr. 
Amphlett. After the Reform Bill of 1832, Clent was, under an 
Act passed for rectifying county boundaries, transferred from 
Staffordshire to Worcestershire, to which, curiously enough, it 
had belonged nearly eight centuries before. 

Intentions. By Oscar Wilde. (Osgood, MacIlvaine, and Co.) 
—If brilliancy can ensure success, Mr. Wilde should be the most 
popular of writers; if truth is only to be reached though paradox, 
he is the most suggestive. Paradox, indeed, is the breath of 
Mr. Wilde’s intellectual life. His highest effort is expended in 
turning topsy-turvy every moral and literary judgment which 
the ordinary mind accepts without comment. To endorse any 
opinion that carries with it the sanction of age, any criticism 
that is based on common-sense, would be to lose his vantage- 
ground. Heis nothing if not eccentric; and one is inclined to think 
that he would rather put on the cap and bells than descend to 
the dignity of moderation. To this general estimate of a lively 
volume, some exceptions must be made. Mr. Wilde is a very 
clever writer, and his extravagances have frequently a modicum 
of truth. To be fully appreciated, his criticisms should be read 
aloud to listeners blessed with a sufficient sense of humour to 
enjoy their dogmatism and smartness. Here, for instance, is an 
incisive estimate of Mr. George Meredith :—“ Ah! Meredith ! Who 
can define him? His style is chaos illumined by flashes of 
lightning. As a writer, he has mastered everything except 
language ; as a novelist, he can do everything, except tell a story ; 
as an artist, he is everything except articulate.’ And how 
felicitously severe is his comment on the members of the 
Browning Society, who ‘spend their time in trying to explain 
their divinity away. Where one had hoped that Browning was a 
mystic, they have sought to show that he was simply inarticulate. 
Where one had fancied that he had something to conceal, they 
have proved that he had but little to reveal.” We may add that the 
critic’s additional remarks upon Browning show a large appre- 
ciation of the poet’s genius; but his admirers will demur to the 
statement that “he used poetry as a medium for writing in prose.” 
Of the many paradoxical assertions in this volume, a few illustra- 
tions may be given. Life, we are told, is the mirror, and Art the 
reality ; while Nature is an imitation of Art, and a fine sunset is 
simply a very second-rate Turner. Moreover, all bad Art comes 
from returning to Life and Nature. The only real people are the 
people that never existed, and if a novelist “is base enough 
to go to Life for his personages, he should at least pretend that 
they are creations.” Modern novels, according to Mr. Wilde, have 
many good qualities, but as a class are quite unreadable; and we 
suspect that a popular novelist of the day will demur to the ir- 








reverent statement that “ Providence and Mr. Walter Besant have 
exhausted the obvious,” and to the further assertion that “anybody 
can write a three-volume novel. It merely requires a complete 
ignorance of both life and literature.” Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution,” by-the-way, is, we are told, one of the most fascinating 
of historical novels; “facts are either kept in their proper 
subordinate position, or else entirely excluded on the general 
ground of dullness.” Itseems strange, we may add, that a critic so 
refined and anti-Philistine as Mr. Wilde should have taken the 
trouble to relate once more, under the alliterative title of “‘ Pen, 
Pencil, and Poison,” the story of Wainewright the murderer, 
unless it be in illustration of his dogma that all art is immoral. 

Famous Women of the French Court. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Translated by Thomas Sergeant Parry. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
Under the above title, M. Imbert de Saint-Amand has produced 
during the past few years, and is still, we believe, producing, a 
whole series of popular volumes devoted to the Court history of 
Marie Antoinette, Josephine, and Marie Louise. M. de Saint- 
Amand’s volumes are pleasant reading enough, though they are 
only insufficient substitutes for the memoirs of Rémusat, Récamier, 
&c., from which they are mainly drawn. The chief fault is, 
that they are written in an over-optimistic spirit, and with an 
undue suppression of ugly facts. The Napoleon they describe is 
a very different being from the Napoleon of Taine or Talleyrand, 
but possibly not farther from the truth. In some points, too, asin ~ 
the description of the famous interview with Lord Whitworth, the 
author is not up to date. The three volumes at present before us 
are entitled, “‘ The Wife of the First Consul,” “The Happy Days of 
the Empress Marie Louise,” and ‘‘ Marie Louise and the Decadence 
of the Empire.” We cannot say much for Mr. Parry’s translation, 
which is often careless and slovenly. At p. 173 of the first-men- 
tioned volume, the First Consul is described as having a long and 
friendly talk with the First Consul; and a few pages further on, 
we read: “A monk [sic] seemed greater to her than a Cromwell, 
or even than a Cesar.” 

The Law of the Press. A Digest of the Law specially affecting 
Newspapers. By Joseph R. Fisher, B.A., and James Andrew 
Strahan, LL.B., of the Middle Temple, Barristers-at-Law. (William 
Clowes and Sons.)—There is a good deal of truth in the 
contention put forward by the authors of this useful manual, 
that a special body of Press-law has gradually come into existence 
in England, and that the old constitutional doctrine putting all 
written words on the same footing before the law has undergone 
some modification. It is a little surprising that the authors 
should have chosen to dedicate their work to the present Lord 
Chief Justice, who is never tired of proclaiming that journalists 
are only members of the public who write for money, and whose: 
opinion of editors in private life has been expressed with rather 
unnecessary frankness. Some stauncher supporter of the Press 
might easily have been found. The treatment of the law of 
newspaper libel in the present volume, though sound, is rather 
meagre, and shows no advance on similar manuals recently 
published. On the other hand, Part I., dealing with Registration, 
Advertisements, Copyright, is full of useful information not easily 
accessible elsewhere. Part III., dealing with foreign Press Codes 
is exceedingly interesting reading. In Germany, we are told, 
the ever-increasing elasticity with which a new generation of 
lawyers interpret the criminal codes, makes it a very dangerous 
thing to discuss public affairs anywhere but in the Reichstag. A 
journalist who should describe a public or private building as. 
painted in very bad taste might find himself sued by the owner, the: 
occupier, or the painter. Not long ago a dramatic critic was 
held to have been rightly excluded from a theatre because he 
had criticised the actors so sharply as “ to spoil the pleasure of 
the public in the performance.” In France, there is a complete 
impunity for libellers in a large class of cases owing to the impossi-- 
bility of getting jurors to convict. Another characteristic feature 
is the extent to which private life is murée, or walled in, from news- 
paper attacks. As in the old English law, the truth of the libel is 
no answer. And even this state of the law is a relaxation of the 
repealed mur guilloutet of 1868, which made every statement 
about the private life of individuals an offence punishable with a 
fine of £20. What would “ Society” papers say to that ? 

Acts of English Martyrs, Hitherto Unpublished. By John Hunger-- 
ford Pollen, S.J. With a Preface by John Morris, 8.J. (Burns 
and Oates.)—The title of this painful but interesting volume 
may seem rather to beg the question, but it is not easy to refuse: 
the title of Martyrs to many of those whose sufferings are here- 
described. The Marian persecution has left an indelible impression 
on English history and feeling, while the counter-persecution of 
her successor has been forgotten or ignored, but in many respeets. 
there is not much to choose between them. The practice under 
Elizabeth of racking and torturing suspects in order to extract 
from them declarations of political heresy, to be used in framing: 
or supporting indictments of high treason, recalls one of the 
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worst features of the Spanish Inquisition. The first instance of 
this is found in the case of Thomas Sherwood, a layman, in 1577. 
The warrants of the Privy Council, here printed, order him to be 
examined by the Attorney-General, and if he refuse to confess 
willingly, then he is to be committed to the dungeon among the 
rats, and to be assayed at the rack. In the Coram Rege and 
Controlment Rolls, we find the record of his indictment and 
conviction for high treason, the only facts laid against him being 
that, in answer to his inquisitors, he had described the Queen as 
a schismatic and heretic, and had maintained the deposing power 
of the Pope. Official documents such as these, and the Queen’s 
Proclamation giving her reasons for the execution of William 
Marsden and Robert Anderton, two seminary priests, in 1586, are 
of considerable historical interest. The records from Catholic 
sources now published for the first time contain moving and 
pathetic stories, but they do not differ substantially from others 
that have been already published. 

The Life of Henry Dawson, Landscape-Painter. With Plates 
from some of his Works. Compiled and Illustrated by Alfred 
Dawson. (Seeley and Co.)—This is an account of Dawson the 
landscape-painter, in the shape of an autobiographic sketch, with 
interpolated notes and additions by his son. Dawson himself had 
an exaggerated idea of the value of his work, and in this he is 
naturally enough followed by his son. He doubtless had a right 
to feel aggrieved at the way his work was treated by the Royal 
Academy, but it remains for a more impartial hand than the 
Academic or the filial to justly estimate his art; and such a hand 
is unlikely to write of him thus :—“ His effects in a superficial 
sense may be said to be between Turner and Constable, but in a 
true sense not so, because he is more simply natural than either, 
Bere To gather up all, we might claim for Turner, poetic 
fire; Constable, power and dash; Dawson, muscular complete- 
ness.” The plates, thirteen in number, are rather dark and dull, 
and are not likely to commend the painter’s art to those who do 
not already admire it. 

Portry.—May Blossoms. By “Lilian.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
This volume contains verses written by a child, or, in some cases, 
dictated before she could write. They are certainly surprising, con- 
sidering the authorship; but it would have increased the interest, 
which of course mainly lies in the circumstances of their pro- 

‘duction, if we had been told in every case the age at which the 

poems were written. “ The Flower Alphabet ” is a really remark- 
able piece of work for a child of seven, or anything near it.—— 
In Selections from the Poems of Jeanie Morison (Blackwood and 
Sons), we have selections from six volumes published at intervals 
during the last eighteen years. Some of the more ambitious 
efforts are scarcely successful, but such poems as “ Quickening,” 
the sonnets and the ballads, are full of feeling gracefully 
expressed. Words Wooing Music. By A. Stephen Wilson. 
With an Introduction on Song-Writing by Gavin Greig, 
M.A. (John Rae Smith, Aberdeen.)—Mr. Greig thinks that 
“artistic song in this country will never be what it should 
be, until, as in Germany, the poet receives equal recognition with 
the musician.” We heartily agree; but then, his work must be 
as good. Unhappily, in the average song we get music commonly 
passable, and sometimes good, but very seldom indeed even 
passable words. The fact is, that it is but rarely that a man 
attempts to compose music who has not some kind of gift for it ; 
whereas every one fancies that he can write verse. Weare bound 
to say that Mr. Wilson’s efforts at song-writing will not advance 
the cause which Mr. Greig has at heart. Need we go further 
than the two stanzas that follow :— 


“ He loved me and he left me, 
Though my heart was all his own; 
But he could not steal the Idol 
In my bosom crowned alone ; 
Adoration there for ever, 
He will meet in praise and song, 
For the heart he loved can never 
To another heart belong ; 
The heart he loved can never, never, 
To another heart belong. 
His eye had grand ambitions, 
And the sacrifice of love, 
Tore my arms from off the pinions 
Of an eagle bound above; 
But my claims his pledge deliver 
And forgive the kingly wrong, 
Tho’ the heart he loved can never 
To another lord belong ; 
The heart he loved can never, never, 
To another lord belong.” 


What sort of “recognition” is due to the author of such stuff 
as this ?——Love’s Victory. By John Arthur Blackie. (Percival 
and Co.)—Mr. Blackie sometimes seems to be about to say some- 
thing good, but does not say it. “Sunrise upon Atlas,” with 
which he begins his volume, has some fine lines; but then, there 
are quite unaccountable lapses into something that is not far from 
nonsense. Why should cedar woods be said to moan with the 


hollow sound 
**Of horns rising sullen, slow and regal’’ ? 


Why “regal”? What, again, is the good of spoiling the simple 








tale of Hylas with the sickly sentiment of the poem called by this 
name? Was Hylas a minor poet, that 


** He bade farewell within his heart of hearts 
To all but love, in death supreme of all, 
To all but love,—to life and ail its smarts, 
To poets’ fellowship, ambition’s call ’’ ? 


And who was it that survived him, described in the concluding 


stanza ?— 
** Here the pale be yg a o’er flowers and shells, 
Pores long and oft to solve that secret deep, 
And on that lake’s sad shore for ever dwells 

*Twixt contemplation and a haunted sleep.” . 
The “ Ode on the Death of Thomas Chatterton” challenges a com- 
parison which is scarcely prudent with “ Adonais.”——Laurence : 
Scenes of a Life, by Croasdaile Harris (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.), is styled a “new poem ;” but we cannot see anything new 
about it. With what wearisome iteration do verse-writers repeat 
the meaningless melancholy of such lines as the following :— 


** Ah, for one gleam of light, one hour of peace! 
The dead noon of the night is full of dreams 
Of pleasure, fancy, and of grace, long sunk 
Beneath the horizon—but the jealous hands 
Of day wrench off what kind night gives me back. 
That one such moonlit dream might hold its own 
And through the stern realities of day 
Give stuff to ease the pangs of piteous want! 
I hunger and I hunger, but there comes 
No sail across the curling waste of life. 
My soul—such as I have—is as a ship 
Lost in the northern seas, ’mid c of ice 
And briny mist ; the hand that holds the helm 
Is weak and helpless; though it fain would guide 
The ship to port, its deadened nerves are drugged 
With one dark dream of ever-deepening doubt : 
So on and on I plunge—I dare not say— 
I dare not guess which iceberg brings release.” 


It would be too complimentary to say that such voices from “ the 
mouldered ledges of the past ” are “sweet” as well as “ vague ;” 
but we are quite agreed in thinking that we had best “ stuff our 
ears with wool and so pass by.” A Life's Requiem, and other 
Poems. By Kate Bishop. (Marlborough and Co.; Campion, 
Northampton.)—The publisher is good enough to tell us the 
author’s age. Doubtless he tells us right; but he is not to be 
trusted when he says that the “ beautiful spirit of Tennyson’s ‘ In 
Memoriam’ is here.” We certainly do not see it in the stanza 


that follows :— 


“Oh gloomy death, mysterious thing, 
Why dost thou come to shroud our own, 
With the black shadow of thy wing, 
And make our hearts a charuel throne ? 
And seeing hope with shattered wings, 
I would that thou wert never known.” 


The author does not always sink so low as this; but whatever 
favour she may have met with from readers of the People, we 
cannot encourage her to go.on writing verses. Dreaming. By 
Blancor Dash. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Is the origin of 
this volume too candidly explained by what we find on p. 56? :— 


“THE CHALLENGE. 

‘A sonnet in a quarter of an hour!’ 

How oft fair fancies come a1d fill our mind 

With yearning, dreaming, visions sweet and kind, 
Its drought refreshed as earth by summer shower ! 
Yet are they phantoms thus, and void of power 

All indistingui-hable, undefined, 

And vanish like the mist-wreath on the wind, 
Or like the song that silence doth devour : 


And so the mind is rapt intent, from air 
To seize those nothings, and the cunning brain 
Toils to enchain in words the spirit’s worth, 
That through their dead, dull form her beauty fair 
May flash in living power, and prove not vain 
The poet’s art to bind fresh charm to earth.” 


If the writer had given us exactly the time in which he composed 
his other poems, they might have had a certain interest. They read 
as if they had been dashed off in breathless haste, with but the 
faintest regard to meaning.——Of Joyous Gard. By #lian Prince, 
(G. W. Allen.)—Mr. Prince takes his subject from the Arthurian 
legend, and his style, we fancy, from “Sordello.” We might 
admire what he writes, could we but construe it——We have also 
received :—Verses, by Gertrude Hall (W. Heinemann); Poems, by 
M. G. Buddon (Digby and Long); Cosmo Venucci, Singer, by May 
Earle (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.); The Shadows of the Lake, 
and other Poems, by F. Leyton (same publishers); Man and the 
Deity, and other Poems, by Lieutenant-Colonel Fife Cookson (same 
publishers) ; Songs of Syracuse, by William Burt Harlow (W. B. 
Harlow, Syracuse, N.Y.); The Golden Quest, and other Poems, by 
Mrs. Moss Cockle (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.); Julian the 
Apostate, and other Poems, by “ D. M. P.” (J. Palmer, Cambridge) ; 
King James I. and King Charles I.: Two Dramas, by A. E. Tregelles 
(Tregelles, Darlington); Lyrics for a Lute, by Frank Dempster 
Sherwin (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., New York) ; Annie of Tharau, 
translated from the German of Franz Hirsch by C. Adolf Rehder 
(Siegle) ; Tintinnabula, by Charles Newton-Robinson (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.); A Play and Fifteen Sonnets, by George Herbert 
Kersley (Bickers and Son); Poems, by the late George John 
Young (printed for private circulation); Messalina: a Tragedy, by 
Algernon Sydney Logan (Lippincott, Philadelphia) ; and Pansies, 
by “ Auctores Ignoti” (Richardson, Greenwich). 

New Epitions.—In “The Camelot Series” (Walter Scott), 
we have Master Humphrey’s Clock, and other Early Stories by 
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Charles Dickens, edited by Frank Marzials. By “ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock” must be understood, not the two stories 
which are included under that name, “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” and “Barnaby Rudge,’ but the papers which appeared 
carrying out Dickens's original design. The stories were started 
because the public would have them, and not essays. The other 
contents are described as being the ‘‘ best of Dickens’s least- 
known early work.” The editor prefixes a good preface, in 
which he argues the case for Dickens as against some of his 
critics. ——We have a second edition, “‘ thoroughly revised,” of 
Lewis’s Pocket Medical Vocabulary (H. K. Lewis). 

MAGAZINES AND SzeRraL Pusiications.—We have received the 
following for July :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, Part 
7 of Memorials of Edinburgh, Part 4 of the Universal Atlas, the 
Salon, the English Illustrated Magazine, No. 6 of Memorials of Old 
Chelsea, No. 36 of Artistic Japan, No. 37 of Our Celebrities -(con- 
taining photographic portraits of Mr. William Agnew,’ Lady 
Goldsmid, and Mr. John Hare), the Art Amateur, the Westminster 
Review, the Classical Review, the Law Magazine, the London Quar- 
terly Review, the Theological Monthly, the Homiletic Magazine, the 
Expositor, the Month, the Religious Review of Reviews, the Journal 
of Education, the Anglican Church Magazine, the New Review, the 
Forum, the Political Science Quarterly, the Parents’ Review, the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, the Strand Magazine, the Review of Re- 
views, the Newbery House Magazine, the United Service Magazine, 
Mind, the Asclepiad, the Cosmopolitan, Literary Opinion, Education, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Belgravia, the Economic Journal, the Lud- 
gate Monthly, Temple Bar, London Society, the Century, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, the Argosy, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the Quiver, 
the Girl’s Own Paper and its Summer Number, Cassell’s Magazine 
and its Summer Number, the Leisure Hour, the Boy’s Own Paper 
and its Summer Number, the Sunday at Home, the Sun, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Monthly Packet, St. Nicholas, Harper’s Young People. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 










—»——_ 
Arnand (C. A. de), New Era in Russia, cr 8V0......-cessscsoseessrseeees (Gay & Bird) 26 
Bacon (A. M.), Japanese Girls and Women, 12mo .(Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Bashkirtseff (M.), Letters of, Cr 8VO .......00..0-seceeeee assell & Co.) 7/6 
Belton (R.), Digest of Latin Grammar, cr 8v0 .... ....(Ponsonby) 2/6 
Boedder (B.), Natural Theology, Cr 8V0 ..........scccsscecessee cosceseeves (Longmans) 6/6 
Bovet (Madame de), Three Months’ Tour in Ireland (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Brook (A.), Creed of the Christian Church, cr 8v0_ ...........+-e:000-+ (Mowbray) 2/0 
Burn (D. W. M_), Poetical Works, cr 8V0 ........s:ceceeeeeees (Eden & Remington) 6/0 
Campbell (G.), Fair Freelance, cr 8V0 ...........c.ceseseceseeeeeceeeseeerens (Routledge) 2/0 


Canning (A. S. G.), Thoughts on Religious History, cr 8vo (Eden & Remington) 5/0 
Carlyle (J. W.), Life of, by A. Ireland, cr 8VO_ ...........000 (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Ohampneys (F. H.), Oo Painful Menstruation, 8V0 .........ceeceeeeeseeeee oe (Lewis) 7/6 
Clutterbuck (W.), Heart-Ease, and How to Gzr It, cr 8vo ...... ae 









Curtis (Father John), of the Society of Jesus, L fe of, cr 8vo.........(Simpkin) 4/6 
Dalziel (H.), St. Bernard Stud- Book, cr 8vv.......sc.ccssscorssescsseeseosesees (U. Gill) 3/6 
De Salis (Mrs.), Drinks & la Mode, 12m0.c0....00...ccc-cosseveescesoseceses (Longmans) 1/6 
Dowson (8.), Fountain of Youth, cr 8vo ...... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Egerton (B.), Lippa: a Novel, cr 8V0.........++ (Eden & Remington) 3/6 
Exell (J. 8.), Gospel of &t. John, Vol. I1., SV0........cccsccocsccecsccssosscoes! isbet) 7/6 
Fenn (G. M ), Commodore Junk, c~ 8v0............ «(Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Evedoerit (H1.); Vonns Hmpero7, CECIO svnsssisvesssscosessacssvesssnssoasseovcse (Unwin) 6/0 
Gissing (A.), A Moorland Idyll, 3 vols.cr 8V0...........0s0008 (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Haggard (A. C. P.), Strange Tale of a Scarabseug, 12mo ...... (K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Hodgkin (T.), Theodoric the Goth, cr 8V0 .eo...csssee coseeseeseeees sevens (Putnams) 5/0 
Jenkins (R. C.), Pre-Tridentine Doctrine, 870.....c000.cscsscsercesesseeceeseeeee (Nutt) 5/0 
Kennard (E.), Matron and Maid, cr 80 .......00....s001ssecetcesccsssoscesceres (White) 2/0 
Letters to Living Artists, 12M0..........00....00.c006 (E. Mathews) 5/0 
Lightfoot (J. B.), The Apostolic Fathers, 8v0 .......00 cseseseeceeseeces (Macmillan) 16/0 
Lightfoot (J. B.), Sermons Preach: d on Special Occasions, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
MacDougall (J.), Fo'k and Hero Tales, 8V0 ....0....cesccssssccessncescoen a: (Nutt) 10/6 
Maria Drummond: a Sketch, 12mo .............. (K. Paul & Co.) 2/0 
Mellor (J.), Day-Dawn, Cr 8VO ......000...-ss.ceseeees (E. Stock) 5/0 


Milners, the, or the River Digging:, cr 8vo 
Paze (I. E ), Scriptural Holiness, l2mo...... ........ 





Philips (fF. 0.), Margaret Byng, OF SV0.........000.0.000-cccseoeeserscessasnesseess (White) 2/0 
Pitcairn (W. D.), Two Years Among the Savages of New Guin a, 
DEBUT essnicsnrctbsenuapsrecbscensnisspsecchasenbacs sash Raahenhsbeabteseseee (Ward & Downey) 5/0 
Roscoe (E. S.), Buckinghamshire Sketches, 8v0.....,.00.0+.ssssesee (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Rowbotham (J. F.), Human Epic, Cantos i, to v., cr 8vo...... (K. Paul & Co.) 7/0 
RN ats Dy AON os 05st bcpescnnsbsnapbnnundcaspsccesvesbsconssenvencsasvour ee (Unwin) 1/6 





Steele (D.), Milestone Papers on Christian Progress, cr 8vo.. (Partridge) 1/6 









Turbervilie (A. C.), Types of the Saintly Life, cr 8vo sseeeeeee(Stock) 3/6 
Tynan (K.), A Nun, her Friends, and her Order, cr 8vo.........(K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Victory (L. H.), Lady Rosalind, cr 8V0.............ceccsseseoess -..(Digby & Long) 3/6 
WOO CAR. DD, Te BI, BF Bi oinscnsesccncnts: wonscnsasevsceccasccecstes (Partridge) 1/6 
Wheatley (L. A ), Story of the Imitatio Christi, 12mo.................. (E. Stock) 4/6 
Wilde (Lady), Notes on Men, Women, and Books, cr 8vo...(Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Wills (C. J.), Was be Justified P Cr 8V0 ..........cccsesecsseceeees (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
Won by Honour, by “Vanda,” Cr 8V0 ...ccc.scsessseceeccessceereeees (Digby & Long) 6/0 








“LIBERTY ”|Bemnants, Damaged, 


Soiled, Sample Goods, 


SUMMER and Surplus Stock, 
in Silks, Cashmeres, Crépes, Cotton Prints, 
SALE Shawls, Sunshades, Fans, Jewellery, Em- 
THIS DAY broideries, Tapestries, Curtains, Cretonnes, 


Carpets, Rugs, Screens, Porcelain, and 
and Eastern Knick-Knacks, 


At greatly reduced prices. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





Following Days. 


LIBERTY and CO., 


ATIONAL HOME READING UNION. 


‘ gp SUMMER ASSEMBLY will be held at BLACKPOOL, JULY 25th 
0 31st, ° 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered on SATURDAY, July25th, 
by the Ven. Archdeacon WILSON, late Head-Master of Clifton. 

Programme of all the Lectures and Meetings, post-free, 24d., and Tickets for 
the eatire Assembly, 6s,, may be obtained of the Rev. J. E. LUCAS, Claremont 
Colleze, Blackpool; or R. G. JANION, Esq., 51 King Street, Manchester, 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, sieeghem. (Established 1807.) 





** Familiar in Millions of “mouths as any Household Word.”—The Times, 


APOLLINARIS. 


**The Queen of Table Waters.’® 


“The WATER is CHEAP as well as GOOD.” 
“INVALIDS are RECOMMENDED to DRINK IT.” 


“The DEMAND for it is GREAT and INCREASING.” 
—The Times, 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. . 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 


Annual Summer Sale. 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce that their 
ANNUAL SALE of the SEASON’S SURPLUS STOCK COM- 
MENCED on MONDAY, July 6th, and will be continued during 
the month. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 
Rich Fur-Lined Cloaks. 





DEBENHAM and FREEBODY have purchased by private 
tender the SALVAGE STOCK of FUR-LINED CLOAKS of 
Messrs. REVILLON FRERES (Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 
Paris), and will include in the Sale 316 Cloaks of the finest 
quality at about half the usual price. Detailed Catalogue on 
application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly: 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. a 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOCK, 











HAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS and 
Madame de WORMS, of Pré Scilla, will REMOVE their EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS to the above much larger house in SEPTEMBER. 
Grounds, five acres.—Address, Madame de WORMS, 17 Leinster Square, Bays- 
water, from June 11th to July 7th. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SUHOLARSHIPS (twoof £80, one 

ot £50, and one of £40), on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1891, open to Boys under the 

age of 14 on January lst, 1891.—For further information, apply to the Rev, the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
i Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
PR on A intending Colonists, &e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &e. 
us, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
onlad nstruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891, ~ 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

—An Endowed School of the First Grade.—BOARDERS are received by 

the Head-Mistress in the School-House, which is situated in its own grounds out- 

side the town. Separate bedrooms. The School is a centre for the Cambridge 

Locals; Pupils prepared also for the R.A. M.Examinations.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


Ppl Nag tite £ — LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. — 

Mdlles. HOFFHERR, Villa Beat Séjour 3, LADIES’ BOARDING SOHOOL. 
Superior education ; great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, Music, 
Painting, &c. Home comforts.—Particulars from PRINCIPALS, or Mrs. 
WAITE, Park Road, Halifax, Numerous references in England.—_TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. MICHAELMAS 

TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22nd.—Prospectuses on application to the 
Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.O.P. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. _ 
This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the agement of rs of that body, for 
the ose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds,-as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. : 
Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading, 




















OLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE, 
“ MAY-MORNING on MAGDALEN TOWER, OXFORD.” 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 


Open daily, 10 to 6. 





Admission, 1s, 





ROFESSOR LEGROS.—An EXHIBITION of 
ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE now ON VIEW at 
ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S, the Rembrandt Head Gallery, 5 Vigo Street, London, W. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXH#IBITION is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager, 





RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 
comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse, 





SCHOLARSHIP of £50, to cover a Two Years’ Course 

of Training at the MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for Teachers 
in Schoois and Kindergartens is offered t» Ladies. Candidates must be father- 
less ; 18 years old before July 15th, 1891 ; qualified by Senior Local or First-Class 
Coll. Preceptors’ Certificate. Written applications must be sent in before July 
20th, and none can be considered from candidates above 21, 


Address, PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 





By order of the Executors of J. D. MORELL, M.A., LL.D., deceased. 


HE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known EDUCATIONAL 
and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the late Dr, MORELL, formerly her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, are offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained on 
application to Messrs. THEOBALD BROTHERS and MI , Chartered 
Accountants, 23 St. Swithin’s Lane; and to Messrs. SCOTT and SPALDING, 
Solicitors, 15 Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, London. 


Of UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER 
MEETING. 


Part I.: JULY 3lst—AUGUST lith. 
Part II.: AUGUST 12th—AUGUST 3lst. 


1. Courses of Lectures on the Norman Conquest, Early History of Parliament, 
Medizval Church, Mediswval Life, Dante, Chaucer, Venice, Gothic Architec- 
ture, &c., by Professor Dicey, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. York Powell, Rev. 
A. H. Johnson, Mr, A. Lionel Smith, Rev. W. H. Shaw, Mr. R. G. Moulton, 
Mr. Mackinder, Mr. Marriott, Rev. P. H. Wickateed, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood, &c. 

2. Courses of Lectures on Homer, Homeric Archzxology, the Parthenon and the 
Persian Wars (with Classes in Homer and Herodotus), by Mr. Arthur Sidg- 
wick, Professor Gardner, Mr. Macan, Mis3 Jane Harrison, &c. 

3. Courses of Lectures on Morphology and Physiology, by Messrs. E. B. Poulton, 
F.R.S., Francis Gotch, &c. 

On Chemistry (with laboratory work), by Professor Odling, Mr. Marsh, &. 
On Geology (with field work), by Professor Green, Mr. Badger, &. 

On Astronomy (with practical Jessons), by Mr. W. E. Plummer. 

On Agricultural Science, Electricity, &. 

There will'also be Lectures on Theological Subjects by Mr. Gore. At Mansfield 
College, Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Gladden will lecture; and at Manchester New 
College, Dr. Crosskey and Mr. Hargrove. Musical Recitals by Dr. Lloyd, Miss 
Fanny Davies, and Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

Tickets (which can be obtained by those who have not previously attended 
University Extension Lectures), for each part separately, £1; for the whole 
meeting, £1 10s. a ae 6d. 

Apply, SECRETARY, University Extension Office, Oxford. 





St: JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 

There will be FIFTEEN VACANCIES NEXT TERM upon the Supplementary 
Foundation of this School, for the Sons of Clergymen between the ages of 9 and 
14 years, at thirty guineas per annum, being a little more than half the fees for 
Non-Foundationers. An Entrance Examination will be required.—Applications 
should be made at an early date upon forms which are a by the Secretary, 

The Revd. SUTTON PATTERSON, 
The Sanctuary, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives a few 

Boys of good family to pare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Fees, £60 or 
| year.—Address, ‘‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, 

ondon, 








ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 

There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineasa year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 





EPTON SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will begin on JULY 28th.—Information 
from HEAD-MASTER. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 





WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of 125 guineas (i.¢.,a free admission) and £60, are 
awarded annually in October at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, London, 8 E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 
layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 








and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 











MORO sissecascinscucsacssiseuecane £10 10 0 
Half-Page ........ ndasaaasaceahecses aw & 6 
Quarter-Page.......... 212 6 
Narrow Column .... 310 0 
Half-Column.......... 115 0 
Quarter-Columm .........secseeee 017 6 
CoMPANIEs, 
Outside Page.............00 idaacee’ £14 14 0 
Inside Page .......ccccecceeeee oree 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. DamreLL and UpnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tux INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New'York; and Messrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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SUMMER SERVICE of TRAINS to SCOTLAND by the WEST COAST 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVICE BETWEEN 
LONDON and ABERDEEN. 


NEW AFTERNOON EXPRESS with DINING SALOONS— 
LONDON and GLASGOW. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS.—The following ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED TRAIN 
SERVICE is now in operation. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class by all trains. 























WEEK DAYS. 

A A 

Leave a.m.| &.m.!| a.m.| a.m.| p.m | p.m./ p.m./ p.m.| p.m.| p.m.jni’ht 

London (Euston) ...| 5 15| 7 15/10 0/10 30| 2 0} 7 30} 8 0} 8 50}9 O10 0/12 0 
rrive 

Edinburgh (Pr. St.)| 355, 5 50) 6 30) ... (1055) 6 $| 5 S| ... | 6 50) 9 37/12 22 

Glasgow (Central)...| 350) 6 0) 6 45) ... 11 0) 3% ERS 6 30| ... | 9 18)12 27 

Greenock. ...........-.| 5 36| 7 18] 7 36 . | 24) 2A) 7 50)... |1040] 140 

«| 546] 7 28] 7 45] ose | ee | ose | one | 9® O}_.. 10°50} 1 50 

11887] ...| o | . | 445} ... | 9 25]... (12°12) 2927] 6 28 

eS . | 8 27/12 10) 5 37] 5 52 8 10:10*55| 3 20 

..| 710 9 15; 1 0} 6 30| 6 30 9 37/12* 5| 430 

xe 9) 0 .. (1050/3 5|8 5/8 5 11 40} 1*55| 6 20 

on 6 30} 6 30/10 4011 ‘5: 2 45 6° 510 5 























Dining Saloons for First-Class passengers will be run on the 2 p.m. Express 
from London to Glasgow, commencing on Monday, July 6th. 

The 7.30 p.m. Express from Euston to Perth will run from July 27th to August 
11th inclusive (Saturday and Sunday nights excepted). The Highland Company 
will take this train forward specially from Perth in advance of the Mail, so as to 
reach Inverness at 10.40 a.m. 

* On Saturday nights the 8,50, 9, and 10 p.m. trains from Euston do not 
convey passengers to stations marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 

A—The 8 p m. Highland Express and the 12 o’clock Night Train will run every 
night (except Saturdays). The 8 p.m. kxpress will run specially to Perth and 
Inverness on Saturday night, August 8th. 5 

The 8 p.m. Express will be divided from August 3rd to the 10th, a relief train 
being run in advance at 7.55 p m. for Perth and Inverness, 

On Saturdays passengers by the 10.30 am. and 11.15 a.m. Trains from London 
are not es beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as 
Aberdeen by the Caledonian ose F 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. 

Improved Sleeping Saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are ran on the Night 
Trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6.20 p.m, 
from July 13th to August 10th inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and private 
carriages only, to all parts of Scotland. A special carriage for the conveyance of 
dogs will be attached to this train. 

Additional trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other to wns 
will connect with the above trains. 

For further particulars, see the Companies’ time-bills. 

G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Railway. 

July, 1891. J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 

i ONDON and 








NORTH-WESTERN 
AND 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. 
SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS TO SCOTLAND. 





Glasgow.—A new Express, with Dining Saloons for first-class 
passengers attached, now leaves Euston Station.at 2 p.m. for Glasgow, arriving 
in that city at 1lp.m. Passengers by this train can reach Edinburgh at 10.50 
p.m., Aberdeen at 3.5 a.m., and Inverness at 6.30a.m. 

Inverness and Highland Line.—A Special Night 
Express will leave Euston at 7.30 p.m., commencing Monday, July 27th, and running 
(Saturdays and Sundays excepted) until Tuesday, August 11th, for Perth and the 
Highland Line. The Highland ilway Company will take this train forward 
to Inverness (due 10.40 a.m.) in advance, throughout, of the 8 p.m. Express 
from Euston. 

Gourock and the Clyde.—The 8.50 p.m. from Euston, 
due at Gourock 8a.m., will be found the most convenient train from London ; 
a new train at 9 p.m. being run for Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and the Southern 
portion of the Highland Line, 

For further particulars, see the Company’s Time-Bills. 
G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.-W. Ra‘lway. 

July, 1891. J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 


H E L A K E §8.—T O LL 2 f, 
for a few weeks in AUGUST and SEPTEMBER, 
THE KNOLL, AMBLESIDE, 
formerly the Residence of Harriet Martineau. 
Apply to Mr. W. H. HILLS, The Knoll, Ambleside. 


TALY asa FIELD for EMIGRATION.—See NATIONAL 


REVIEW, June 1891. Wine-farming in Italy is in many ways a better 
opening for men with moderate capital than can be found in any Colony. Mr. 
E. STRACHAN MARGAN takes PUPILS.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, 
Toscano. 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 

London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 

Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 
Price 2d. ; by post, 23d. 


66 UX MUNDI:” Brief Analysis of. A LETTER to his 
Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, from GEORGE 
ANTHONY DENISON, Vicar of East Brent, and Archdeacon of Taunton, 
Cuurcy Printine Company, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 

















TRISCHLER AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready. at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 
By Madame VAN DE VELDE. 


Beantifully Illustrated with the po sand Portraits of Contemporary French 
Authors :— 


Vor. I. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
HENRI LAVEDAN, 
GEORGES OHNET. 
QOTAVE FEUILLET 
ET. ALPHONSE KARR. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. ADOLPHE BELOT. 

Daily News says :—‘* Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, yet light 
and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of To-day. The authoress renders fall 
justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French fiction.” 

* Readers will gather from the book more information regarding contemporary 
French novelists, than from any other single book with which we are acquainted.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 








Vou. II. 
PIERRE LOTI. 
EMILE ZOLA. 
ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
LUDOVIC HALEVY. 


In 2 vols., price 21s, 


CHEAP EDITION, now ready. 


DARELL BLAKE. 


By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 
_ From the Saturday eview :—“* The character of Lady Colin Uampbell’s hero 
is intensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness aud treshness of obser- 
vation, and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of 
— can alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so 
ike intuition it may well be intuition, that impe!s the unfaltering hand to stay at 
the right moment in the provzess of characterisation to give the required accent of 
light or nuanceof shade, witu the simple and ‘elicate touch that is most effective.” 
Cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO. 
announce that an Original and Powerfully 
Written Story, entitled “A DIVIDED 
DUTY,” by Miss IDA LEMON, its now 
ready, in 1 vol., price 6s. 





Messrs. 


London: BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 





A GOOD WORK FOR TOURISTS. 


In 3 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 18:. 


THE LEGENDARY LORE AND POPULAR 
HISTORY 


OF THE 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, AND ANCIENT HALLS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
JOHN TIMBS and ALEXANDER GUNN. 


With a Series of 12 Fine Photographs by FRITH. 


This Set contains a great deal of valuable information. A 
Description is given of the most striking Places of Interest in 
each County, with many Details of Historical and Legendary Lore. 


London. FREDERICK WARNE and CO. 


New York. 











7] -eretee and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, rhe mem 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stam: 3, Or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, ou application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


| ne ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 





, 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS --. £12,000,000 





Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Inc!ucing postage to any part of the United yearly, : 
Kingdom... 4. ae mon’. ons ht 8 6 .,....088 6 ....05 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3$...... 078 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Opruam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and-85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messgs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphie Address: Bookmen, London. 





136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities | mgeeoneiy by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOALS.—OATALOGUES sent on «pplication, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & C0.’S 
LIST. 


Canon OHEYNE’S BAMPTON LEOTURES. 


The ORIGIN and RELIGIOUS CONTENTS 


f the PSALTER, in the LIGHT of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM, and 
the HISTORY of RELIGIONS. By T. K. Cuerye, D.D., Canon of 
Rochester. Demy 8vo, 163. ; eer ; 

«Dr. Cheyne has long been recognised as one of the most learned and devon 
of ‘ke neuen school of Oxford theologians. These qualities are displayed in his 
Bampton Lectures.” —Times. 

Crown 8vo, 5¢. 


PRESENT-DAY COUNSELS, addressed to 


a Middle Class Congregation. By W. L. Parez Cox, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s, 


The HISTORY of S. MARTIN’S CHURCH, 
p cows gga a Monograph. By the Rev. C. F, RouTuenae, Canon of 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A NUN: HER FRIENDS and HER ORDER. 


Being a Sketch of the Life of Mother Mary Xaviera Fallon, sometime 
Superior-(eneral of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin in Ireland and its 
Dependencies, By KaTHarine TrNay, Author of ‘‘ Shamrocks,” ‘‘ Louise de 
la Valliére.”* 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THERE is NO DEATH. By Florence 


Marryat, Author of “ Love’s Conflict,’’ “ Veronique,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WOMANHOOD in the GOD-MAN. By 


Ernest Mason, A.T S. 


BIGHTEENTH EDITION, , 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 
With a Prefatory Memoir. Edited by his Wirz. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


“ The e'ghteenth edition of one of the most popular books of our day is enriched 
by a prefatory memoir and contributions from the pens of friends, which bring 
the author before us with singular vividness, and which contain one or two 
passages of rare literary ability.”—Spectator. 


NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarge’. 


MODERN CREMATION: its History and 


Practice. By Sir H. Tuompson, F.R.C.8., M.B. Lond. Crown 8vo, paper, 
1s.; cloth, 23. 


** Gives a full, interesting, and useful account of cremation.”—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


SATURN’S KINGDOM; or, Fable and Fact. 
By CuaR_Es Moore Jessop, Author of *‘ A Diagram of the Earth’s Rotation.”’ 


‘The Author’s original purpose was to describe in popular lectures the effects of 
Times and Climate on Man's Condition in the Early Ages of the World. The 
subjects treated are:—The Solar System—The Earth—Tne Five Geological 
Periods—Climate—Antiquity of Man—Kent’s Cavern—The Known and the 
Unknown ; &. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


PSALMS of the WEST. Small crown 8vo, 
1s, 6d. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


WELLS WILLS. Arranged in Parishes 
and Annotated. By Witt1am Weaver, M.A. 
** The volume before us is in all respects most excellent.” —Athenzum, 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 


BURIED CITIES and BIBLE COUNTRIES. 


By GrorceE St. Cuair, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“A most interesting, a fascinating work.”—Anti-Jacobin, 
“Compiled with care; the details being verified from authoritative documents, 


and references be:ng supplied for the benefit of those who may desire to pursue 
any ortion of the subject.””—National Observer. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. With Por- 


trait and Fac-simile, 

‘* Emily Shore was the gifted daughter of a gifted father, and her journal is a 
record of a bright home life, and of an education which developed ali the native 
powers, while leaving nature to follow its own bent.’’—Times. 

“‘ The beautiful nature here portrayed may well be the pride of friends, and it 


bm eae excite the admiration of those who view it in these pages,”—Anti- 
acobin. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ASTRANGE TALE of a SCARABZUS; and 


other Poems, By A. ©. P. Hacaarp, 


“Captain Haggard has produced a little volume of verses of quite extraordinary 
merit......Excellent reading. ’—Truth. 





BONNIE KATE: a Story from a Woman's 

Point of View, a New Novel, by Mrs. LEITH 

ADAMS, in 3 vols., is now ready at all 
Libraries. 





London: 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, at all Booksellers’. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE 


RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
By G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
Being the Fourth Volume in “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers.” 
Edited by STUART J. REID. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with new Photogravure Portrait. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Rusgell has done his work with sound judgment 
and in excellent taste...... A worthy offering at the shrime of patriotism and 
genius,” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A singularly vivid and complete picture of one 
of the most striking figures of the Victorian era. Mr. Rus ell has done some- 
thing to enable the English people, even where they differ most from Mr. Gla4- 
stone’s policy, to understand him better, and therefore to respect and admire 
him more.”’ 

The DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ The intimate relations which Mr. Russell has held 
with Mr. Gladstone socially and officially, lend to what he has to say an historical, 
as well as a literary, value. He has succeeded in producing within the limits of 
a comparatively brief sketch an eminently readable epitome of the great states- 
man’s career.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A small work devoted to so large a subject 
must be, to be worth anything, a marvel of condensation. We find such marvel 
in Mr. Russell's contribution to the ‘Queen’s Prime Ministers’ Series. There 
are none of the weary commonplaces of contemporary biography within its 
covers; it is at once well informed, » and judici ~ 

STAR.—“ A popular biography by 2 competent hand. Mr. Russell devotes an 
interesting chapter to Mr. Gladstone’s life at Eton and Oxford, and the impres- 
sions he produced on his fellow-students.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ While giving a clear and tolerably ful! 
narrative of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful career, Mr. Russell has devoted his 
attention especially to two things—the early days at Eton and Oxford, and the 
consistency and thoroughness of the statesman’s Churchmanship......It may be 
dout-ted whether any one book could give a better idea of Mr. Gladstone’s per- 
sonality than the one before us.”” 

NEWCASTLE DAILY LEADER.—“ Moderate in his praise, he seeks to show 
that many features of Mr. Gladstone’s character have been misconstraed.”” 

*,* See also leading articles in a ae News, and Morning Advertiser of 
uly 7th. 


The RURALECONOMY and AGRICULTURE 


of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. As seen by Ropert Wattace, F.LS., 
F.R.S (Edin.), Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in ths University 
of Edinburgh, Author of “ India in 1887,” ‘‘Farm Live-Stock of Great 
Britain,” &0. With 8 Maps, 80 Full-Page Plates, and 20 Text Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, net. 











Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By William 


Brack, Autbor of “In Far Lochaber,” *‘ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth. 
“It is soothing and invigorating to turn to Mr. William Black’s delightful 
pages.” —Daily Telegraph. 
** An admirable story.”—Athenzum. 
“Its interest never flags. There is much delicious humour.”—Scotsman, 





AUTHORISED LIBRARY EDITION. 


CZSAR’S COLUMN: a Tale of the Twen- 


tieth Century. By Ienatrus DonnELLY, Author of “* Ragnarok,” “* Atiantis,”” 
&c. Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 61. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
8ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 











By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 0.8.B. 
HENRY VIII. and the ENGLISH 


MONASTERIES. An Attempt to Illustrate the History of their Suppression, 
with an Appendix and Maps showing the Situation of the Religious Houses 
at the time of their Dissolution. Fourth Edition, 2 vols., 123. each, post-free. 
“ We may say in bri-f, if what we have already said is not sufficient to show it, 
that a very important chapter of English history is here treated with a fullness, 
minuteness, and lucidity which will not be found in previous accounts, and we 
sincerely congratulate Mr. Gasquet on having made such an important contribu- 
tion to English historical literature.”—Athenzum. 
“A most valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history.”—Saturday Review. 
* A learned, careful, and successfal vindication of the personal character of 
the Monks...... In Mr. Gasquet’s skilful hands the dissolution of the Monasteries 
assumes the proportions of a Greek tragedy.”’—Guardian, 


The SECOND EDITION, containing a Preface and an Appendix, demy 8vo, 
price 12s. net, post-free, 


EDWARD VI. and the BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. Its Origin Illustrated by hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
With 4 Fac-simile pages of the MS. 

** A more accurate apy Bo the changes of religion and the motives of the 
statesmen of the reign of ward VI. than has ever before appeared, and as 
regards the antecedents and the compilation of the Prayer-Book, we have no 
hesitation in saying this volume is the most valuable contribution to its history 
that has appeared since the time of Dr. Cardwell.”—Athenzum. 

‘* We cannot refrain from expressing our admiration of the method in which 
the author has conducted his whole inquiry. It ought to have a large circula- 
tion, for it contains by far the best account we have ever seen of the changes in- 
troduced in Edward VI.’s reign.””—Guardian, 

“ This volume is one of the most interesting and valuable contributions to the 
—_ of the Reformation in England that has appeared fur many a day.”— 

cademy. 

* The book deserves great praise for its learning and fairness.’’"—Spectator. 

** A volume of hardly less than national importance, and most opportune at 
this moment for the sake of all interested in the Lincoln judgment.’’— Month, 


JOHN HODGES, Agar Street, Charing Cross, London. 
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Ready in a few days, 340 pp., extra crown 
8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


Translated from the French by 
MARY J. SERRANO. 


WITH PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS AND SKETCHES, &c. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





CHEAP EDITION, price 7s. 6d. 


The JOURNAL of MARIE 


BASHEIRTSEFF. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction, 
by Marui.pe Burinv. With 2 Portraits 
and an Autograph Letter, cloth gilt. 


“«The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff’ 
verges on genius, revealing in every page 
a delicate sense of beauty in form and in 
colour, a rapid perception and a keen in- 
sight, a power of analysis subtle yet 
trenchant, a wealth, justice, and vigour of 
language astonishing in a woman so young. 
And the universality of her tastes is as 
startling as their vividness.”—The Times. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





Just published, price 1s. ; post-free, 1s, 3d. 
A MINIMUM WAGE. 
A SOCIALISTIC NOVEL. 

By ALFRED MORRIS. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE SKETCHES. 
By E. S. Roscor., With Illustrations by H. 8S. 
Bloomer. 

ConTEnTs :—Stoke Poges—Bulstrode—Dropmore— 
Beaconsfield—Jordans (the Burial Place of William 
Penn)—The Chalfonts—Hampden’s Home—Chenies 
—Cheslow Pastures—Olney—Biographical Notes— 
Itinerary. 

CassELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 
London. 





THE GROSVENOR 
amey 2 
unary son «6©GALLERY 
THE Ligrartan, ULBRARY, 
137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


SCRIBERS. FOR 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ALL ovr 


Facuttres.—Almost all disorders of the 
human body are distinctly to be traced to impure 
blood. The purification of that fluid is the first step 
towards health. Holloway’s Pills recommend them- 
selves to the attention of all sufferers; no injurious 
consequences can result from their use, no mistake 
can be made in their administration, In indigestion, 
confirmed dyspepsia, and chronic constipation the 
most beneficial effects have been, and always must 
be, obtained from the wholesome power exerted by 
these purifying Pills over the digestion. Persons 
whose lives have been restored to ease, strength, and 
perfect health by Holloway’s Pills, after fruitless 
ane -! the whole pharmacopeia of Physic, attest 

is fact. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By 


ALGERNON Guissinc, Author of “A Village 
Hampden,” “ Both of this Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER 


By PauL WaRREN. 3 vols. 


A HARVEST of TARES. By 


VERE CLAvertnG, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Delilah,” 
“Barcaldine,” &c. 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By 
Lady Virernta Sanpars, Author of ‘A Bitter 
Repentance.” 38 vols. 


The HERMITS of CRIZE- 


BECK. By Henry Cresswell, Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,” ‘A Wily Widow,” &c. 
3 vols. 


A LADY of MY OWN. By 


Hetren ProtHero Lewis, Author of “Her 
Heart’s Desire.”’ 3 vols, 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ..........ccsscsseeeee £1,500,000 
8 | ee 1,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 











IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, ee on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
eulars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Laat ted PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital mh ne a 1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. peer, Secretaries, 


. VIAN, 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. LTR e Joint 
3 Se 





F. B. MACDONALD, cretaries, 
EDFORD HOTEL, 


BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 

Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French begeens They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For JULY. 


Tue UNION OF THE AvsTRALIAS. By Sir Henry 
Parkes, G.C.M.G., Premier of New South Wales. 
“THE Finest StoRY IN THE WoRLD.” By Rud- 

yard Kipling. 
PHILALETHES. By Wilfrid Ward. 
“PuncH” AND HIS ARTISTS. By M. H. Spielmann, 
Mr. Rossrt BrowninG. By Andrew Lang. 
WantTep: a €tatesMan. By Professor Cyril Ran- 
some, 
THe JUBILEE oF THE Tonic Sou-Fa System. By 
J. Spencer Curwen. 
Tue ‘'APoLoGy’’ OF ARISTIDES. By Professor G. 
T. Stokes, D D. 
Tue Last Enetish Home OF THE BEARDED TIT. 
By T. Dighy Pigott, O.B. 
= : eee ReEvoLution. By an Old Resident in 
ile, 
PHASES OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION: 
1, THe Free Epvcation Britt. By the Hon. 
E, Lyulph Stanley. 
2, A Pura For Continuation ScHoots, By 
Samuel Smith, M.P. 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


JULY. 
Comers AND THE Law. By Sir James F. Stephen, 
art. 

THE ARMY as A PuBLic DepartmMENT. By General 
sir George Chesney. 

Woopianps. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. 

A Fark TaxaTION OF GRouND-ReEnts. By Robert 
Hunter, 

— DE Paotr: a Stupy. By Walter Frewen 

ord. 

Tue Inpustrizs oF ANciENT INDIA. By Rajah 
Murli Manohar. 

THE Witp Women. No. 1.—As Poriticrans. By 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, 

A Lasour Inquiry. By H. H, Champion. 

1799: a Rustic Retrospect. By the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp. 

How To UTILise THE Naval VOLUNTEERS, By H. 
O. Arnold-Forster. 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST CounciL, By Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers. 

Tue Port or THE KLEPuTS. By Rennell Rodd. 

THe “COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.” By G. H. 
Reid (M.P. of New South Wales). . 

Sir JoHN MacvonaLp ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
By S. B. Boulton. 
London: Keegan Paut, Trencu, Triisner, and 

Co., Limited. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 345, 
Will be published on WEDNESDAY, July 15th. 
1, Memoir oF JoHN Murray. 
2. PLAUTUS AND HIS IMITATORS. 
3. Str Robert PEEL’S CORRESPONDENCE, 
4, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
5. TALLEYRAND. 
6. THE MAKING OF GERMANY. 
7. MEDIEVAL ATHENS. 
8. THe LATER JANSENISTS. 
9, GIovANNI MORELLI. 
10, ConFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL AND Labour. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





F R Y’'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


GEROLSTEIN, 


THE emeaineess NATURAL MINERAL 


Ss. 





Pure, Sparkling, Delicious, 


GEROLSTEIN 


is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of an 
Mineral Water, being charged solely wit 
Natural Gas, 


Natural 
its own 


Supplied at all the Theatres and at all 
Spiers and Pond’s Restaurants. 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the MOST 
EMINENT MEMBERS of the MEDICAL PRO- 


FESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN. 


16s, for 50 Pints; 21s. for 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 153 Cheapside, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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JAS. R. OSGOOD, MciLVAINE 
AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CRITICISM and FICTION. By Ww. 
D. HowELLs. With Portrait, 16mo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. [In the press, 


LORD ARTHOR SAVILE’S CRIME, 
and other Stories. By Oscar WitpE. 16mo, 
boards, Ornamental, 2s. [In the press. 


* Great is the thee Mr. Hardy.’’—St. James’s 


azette. 
A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES. By 
“Full of grace, charm, and reality ; it is impossible 


Tuomas Harpy. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
not to pay a hearty tribute to all the noble dames.” 
—Queen. - 
COLONEL CARTER of CARTERS- 
VILLE: a Novel. By F. Hopxinsoy SMITH, 
Author of “ With a White Umbrella in Mexico. 
Tilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


“The humonr of Colonel Carter is irresistible...... 
A most piquant and readable book.’’—Star. 


STORIES of CLD-NEW SPAIN. By 
Tuomas <A. Janvier, Author of ‘'Colour 
Studies.” With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 

“There is a rich Southern glow in the plots and 
backgroundshere Some are humorous in asubdued 
way, and all are pathetic.’’—Saturday Review, 


A FLYING TRIP AROUND the 
WORLD (in 76 Day-). By ExizaBeTH BISLAND. 
i6mo, cloth, 23, 61. 

“The descriptions of scenery are graphic, the 
language graceful, and the reflections are never tire- 
some. The book is altogether a delightful one.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER: a Novel. 
By Tuomas Newson Paae, Author of “In Ole 
Virginia.” 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ As pretty and natural as any one could wisha 
love-story to be. It is not tame either.”—Anti- 

Jacobin, 


A NOVEL by a NEW AUTHOR. 
JERRY: a Novel. By S. B. Elliott. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The story is powerful; the characters are rea).”’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 
*** Jerry’ belongs tothe class of American fiction of 
which too few specimens are seen in this country.” — 
Morning Post, 


OSCAR WILD2’3 ESSAYS. 
“INTENTIONS.” By Oscar Wilde. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

“These ‘Intentions’ are delightful reading, 
especiully for their humour; and if I have failed to 
do them justice it is but a proof of Mr. Wilde’s 
paradox that itis impossible to do justice to anything 
we care about.”—RicHaRD LE GALLIENNE, in the 
Academy. 


| A NEW ENGLAND NOUN, and other 
Stories. By Mary E. Witxins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 63. 
“Written with a feeling of sweet human sympathy 
gilded by pleasant touches of humour,’”’—OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, 


STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. 


By SaraH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, cloth extra, 5s. 


“Miss Jewett has a gift of quiet pathos and of its 
correlative, equally subdued humour.”—JameEs 
RusseELL LOWELL. 


RED-LETTER STORIES. 
The CRIME of SYLVESTRE BON- 


NARD, Member of the Institute. By ANATOLE 
France. ‘Translated by Larcapio HEARN, 
Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* There is great charm and delicacy in the writing, 
and much wit and wisdom throughout the book.” — 
Saturday Review, 


GALLEGHER, and other Stories. 
RIcHARD Harpine Davis, 
2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Runs along rapidly, with plent of snap and 
vigour and not a little humour.’ nen, 


By 


Crown 8vo, paper, 


NEW BOOK by “ UNCLE REMUS.” 
BALAAM and HIS MASTER, and 


other Sketchesand Stories. By Joni CHANDLER 
Harris, Crown 8vo, paper, 2s, 6d. ; cloth, 3s, 6d. 


“A charming book of a charming series.””—Man- 
chester Guardian, 


London: 
JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CoO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, ready immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 30s. net. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, 


ARCHBISHOP CANTERBURY. 


By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D., Dean of Windsor; and WILLIAM 
BENHAM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 


TIMES.—* The book is valuable and interesting, because for the first time it gives us a clear and 
authoritative account of the manner in which Tait impressed his own character upon the Church history of 
his time.” . 

STANDARD.—* Bishop Davidson and Canon Binham have not omitted any subject of importance, and 
have given to cach an adequate treatment. The biography is one which must be read by everybody who 
wishes to underetand the history of a most important period.” 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF BISHOP LIGHTFOOT'’S APOSTOLIC FATHERS, 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 163. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


Comprising the Epistles (genuine and spurious) of Clement of Rom, the Epistle of 8. Ignatius, the Epistle 
of 8. Polycarp, the Martyrdom of 8. Polycarp, the Teaching of the Apostle:, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle to Dioguetus, the Fragments of Pagias, the Reliques of the Elders 
preserved in Irenzeus. 

Revised Texts, with short Introductions and English Translations. By the late J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Darham. E:ited and completed by J. R. HARMER, M.A., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, sometime Chaplain to the Bishop. Published by the Irustees of 
the Light'oot Fund. 

The Introductions throughout (with the exception of those which deal with the text, and the stort prefatory 
note to the Fragments of Pupias) were either written by Dr. Lightfoot for this Work or are derived from his 
larger work referred to above. 

The translations of the Epistles of Clement, Ignatius, and Polysarp, ani of the Martyrdom of Polycarp, are 
reprinted from the larger edition. The rest of the translations are based upon rough notes found among his 


apers, 
ac CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE LATE BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
By JOSEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, D.D., late Bishop of Darham. 


Previou:ly published, uniform in size and price. 
LEADERS ‘in the NORTHERN CHURCH. New ae,: ADDRESSES and COUNSELS to 


ition. i i GY. 
Edition, just published. SERMONS PREACHED in ST. PAUL'S 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS, CATHEDRAL. 


Just published, New Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


ON a FRESH REVISION of the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. To which are appended Letters to the Guarudiin on the Lord’s Prayar. Crown 8yvo. 


COMPLETION OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. J. RB. LOWELL’S WORKS, 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Vol. X-—POETICAL WORKS. By J. Russzett Lowe... 


Vol. IV.—Poems of the War—L’Envoi—The Cathedral—Three Memorial Poems—Heartseas3 and Rue 
—Sentiment—Fancy—Humour and Satire—Epigrams—Index of First Lines—General Index of Titles, 
Volumes already published, 
Vols. I.-I1V.—Literary Essays. Vol. Vi.—Literary and Political Addresses, 
Vole. V.— Political Essays Vols. VII.-IX.—Pvetical Works, 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
A NEW TEXT-BOOK OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ELEMENTS of CRYSTALLOGRAPHY for 


STUDENTS of CHEMISTRY. PHYSICS, and MINERALOGY. By Grorge 
Huntin@pon WILL1aMs, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor in the Johns Hopkins University. Crowa 8vo. 

*,* Aconise and elementary statement of the general principles of Urysta'lography, not intended as a com- 
plete treatise, but to furnish so much information on the subject as may be of service to students of other but 
allied branches, 

NATURE,.—“‘ We feel assured that the simultaneous publication in this country and in America of so 
simple and at the same time so accurate a text-book will do much towards reviving and diffusing a taste for 
crystallography. The student who masters this little book, however far his researches may b: carried in the 
future, will certainly have little of anything to unlearn.’’ 

NEW EDITION OF SIR J. W. DAWSON’S ACCADIAN GEOLOGY. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The GEOLOGY of NOVA SCOTIA. New Bruns- 


wick and Prince Edward Island, or Accadian Geology. By Sir J. Witu1am Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Mc@ill College and University, Montreal. Fourth Edition, 
with Map, Illustrations, and 2 Supplements. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF AIRY’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


Just published, Seventh Edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a Series of Lectures 


delivered at Ipswich by Sir Grorce BrppELL Arry, K.C.B., late Astronomer-Royal. Revised by H. H. 
TURNER, M.A., B.Sc., Chief Assistant, Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
THE TWO FIRST VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF “THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES.” 
Just ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. each volume, 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS and 


LYRICS. Selected by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 
TIMES,—“ The universal suffrage of the English-speaking race has long established the claim of ‘The 
Golden Treasury ’ to its title as the best collection of the best songs and lyrics in the language.” 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND. Selected by Coventry 


PaTMORE. 
The next Volumes will appear Monthly in the following order :— 

The PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By Joun Bunyan. , The by cinemeed BOOK of POETRY. Selected by 
The BOOK of PRAISE. Selected by LordSetnorne.| , ©; F. ALEXANDER. 
BACON'S ESSAYS of GOOD and EVIL. Edited by| 4. BOOK of GOLDEN DEED3, By Cuanzorre M. 

W. Aupis Wricut. |The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated into 
The FAIRY-BOOK : the Best Fairy-Storie:. Selectei| English, with Notes, by J. Lu. Davies, M.A., and 

by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” D. J. Vauenan. M.A. 
The JEST-BOOK. Selected by Mark Lemon. The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
The BALLAD-BOOK. Edited by W. ALLINGHAM. | 


Edited by J. W. Ciark. 
. Vol. I., No. 2, Royal 8vo, price 5s. To be continued Quarterly. 


The ECONOMIC JOURNAL: the Journal of the 


British Economic Association. Edited by F. Y. EpGrwortu. 
JUNE, 1891. Contents. 
THE PRoBpaBLE EFrects oF AN E1Gut-Hours Day | THE GresHam Law. By Robert Giffen. 
ON THE PRODUCTION OF COAL AND THE WAGES OF | TAXATION THROUGH MonopoLy. By C. F. Bastable. 
Mixers. By J. E. C. Munro. Tue McKintey Tarirr Act. By F. W. Taussig. 
Ricuarp Cantition. By Henry Higgs. Some Enciisw RatLway PROBLEMS OF THE NEXT 


DecapE. By T. C. Farrer. 
THe INCREASE IN INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION | THE DirFicuLTIEs oF InpIvipUALISM. By Sidney 
UNDER ProFiT-SHARING. By David U. Sckloss. ebb. 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA, OBITUARY. REVIEWS. 








REcENT PERIODICALS AND NEw Books, 


MACMILLAN and. CO., London. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[July 11, 1891. 








Each in One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER 
AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 





By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” 


ALAS! [Just ready. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 








By MARIE CORELLI. 
ARDATH. 
WORMWOOD. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA! 
THELMA. 





By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
QUEENIE’S WSIM. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 

UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. [Just ready. 





By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


THE ‘FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. | HEALEY. 
KITH AND KIN. | PROBATION. 





By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 





By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 





By HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 





By FLORENCE MONT- 
GOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 


SEAFORTH. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





By Baroness TAUTPH@US. 


THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 





By E. WERNER. 
UNDER A CHARM. 


SUCCESS: AND HOW HE WON 
IT. 


NO SURRENDER. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 





By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
TRUE. 


LADYBIRD. 





By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 





By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE. 





By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT§HER? 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
A BALLROOM REPENTANCE. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 




















































By W. E, NORRIS. 
MISS SHAFTO. 
THIRLBY HALL. 
THE ROGUE. 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 





By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
HER DEAREST FOE. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
THE EXECUTOR. 





By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


By CHARLES READE. F 
A PERILOUS SECRET. 








By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition besides the Steventon 


one.) 
EMMA. 


LADY SUSAN, 
WATSONS. 


MANSFIELD PARK. 


NORTHSANGER ABBEY, and 
PERSUASION. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICF. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


and THE 





By Hon.LEWIS WINGFIELD . 
LADY GRIZEL. q 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 1 
BREEZIE LANGTON. : 











By Mrs. PARR. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX. 





ANONYMOUS. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
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